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Eliminating the ‘‘Free Riders’’ 








An object of resentment among 
unionized employees, and a common source 
of disharmony in open-shop plants, is the 
“free rider’—the non-unionized worker 
who shares in the benefits of union negotia- 
tions without paying union dues. Two re- 
cent labor agreements have met this prob- 
lem by requiring dues payments by both 
union and non-union employees, while an- 
other agreement has given non-unionists the 
novel alternatives of a checkoff of union 
dues or a deduction of an equal sum for 
charity. 

One of the contracts—between Joyce, 
Inc., shoe manufacturing firm of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and Local 122 of the United 
Shoe Workers of America (CIO)—safe- 
guards one of the main principles of the 
open shop, and at the same time removes a 
source of irritation among dues-paying 
workers, by setting up two classes of 
employees: (1) union members who, as a 
condition of employment, must maintain 
membership in the union, pay their initia- 
tion fees, dues, fines, and special assess- 
ments, and be subject to the normal union 
activities; and (2) those employees who 
elect not to join the union and who will 
not be obliged to pay initiation fees, fines, 
or special assessments, and who are not 
subject to the ordinary union activities, but 
who must pay monthly sums into the union 
treasury to support the bargaining ma- 
chinery and expenses of the union. 

_Another notable feature of the contract 
is the provision that no strike may be 
called without a majority vote of all pro- 
duction employees, whether or not they be- 
long to the union. This provision is calcu- 
lated to prevent the type of strike which 
might be called by a handful of union mem- 
bers present at a meeting. The new agree- 
ment provides that a majority of employees 
on the payroll must first vote in favor of a 
strike, rather than merely a majority at a 
union meeting. 

The contract expires in September, 1947, 
and provides that at that time there will be 
a 15-day period during which any member 
of the union may resign his membership 
without affecting his employment with the 
company. 

A contract between Warwick Mills, 
Centerville, R. I., and the Textile Workers 





Union of America (CIO) met a demand 
for a closed shop by the clause providing a 
checkoff for dues or charity. The third 
contract, applying the checkoff to both 
union and non-union workers, was arrived 
at by arbitration between the Windsor 
(Ont.) plant of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). The Ford contract also gives non- 
union employees equal rights with union 
members on strike votes. 
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Survey on Foreman 
Unionization 


Extensive changes in the setup 
of line organizations would be required if 
foremen became unionized, according to a 
recent survey of representative manufactur- 
ing companies by Mill & Factory. Seventy- 
one per cent of the firms with non-union 
foremen say such changes would be re- 
quired. Most frequently mentioned change 
would be the creation of a new class of 
“super-foremen” and relegation of the 
present foremen to the status of little more 
than technical experts. 

Among the typical changes cited as being 
necessary if foremen organized were the 
following : 


“It probably would be necessary to re- 
lieve the foremen of their responsibili- 
ties as first-line representatives of man- 
agement, with particular respect to the 
allocation of jobs, merit ratings, wages 
and promotions . . .” 

x ke kK * Ok 


“We would create a master foreman’s 
position which would not be subject to 
unionization.” 

xk ok k * * 


“Policy-making would become strictly 
an executive function. Managerial func- 
tions would have to be delegated to 
higher authority.” 

22s 68 


“We would be required to interpose one 
or more management assistants in the 
line down to foremen so as to extend 
management supervision.” 

‘se ss s 
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“We would find it necessary to set up 
representatives of management through 
junior executives (super-foremen).” 

* ok ok OK x 
“Far more care must be exercised in the 
selection and distribution of information 
and instructions.” 

* ek Ok OK x 


“Personnel director would assume all 
present foreman duties except actual 
supervision of production operations.” 

* ok kK OK Ok 
“Reorganize the forces—employ grad- 
uate engineers, discontinue promotions 
from the working forces.” 

ee 2 Ko 


“Increased responsibility in maintaining 
discipline shifted to higher, union- 
exempt executives. Result, higher sal- 
ary level and more office assistants for 
top executives, eventually reduced sal- 
ary level to foremen and supervisors.” 
The survey showed that the supervisory 
forces in about 5 per cent of the respondent 
companies belonged to a union. Half of the 
unionized supervisory groups are members 
of independent outside unions, while the 
rest are members of production workers’ 
unions. Significantly, 60 per cent of the 
firms whose foremen belong to unions re- 
port that the foremen are less efficient 
as production leaders than before organi- 


zation. 
Ww 


Welcoming Back the Striking 
Employee 


A iter settlement of the recent 
International Harvester Company strike, 
each employee in the struck plants was 
welcomed back to work by a letter 
signed by the company president. This let- 
ter is such an admirable example of a type 
of employee relations activity frequently 
slighted by management that we are repro- 
ducing the text of it here in its entirety: 

Dear Harvester Employee: 

I know you are glad, and I can as- 
sure you the company is glad, that the 
strike is settled and behind us. We are 
fully aware what the loss of earnings 
over the past weeks has meant to each 
employee, and we want to get you back 
on your job as soon as possible. Opera- 
tions can be resumed only step by step, 
and therefore I cannot tell you in this 
letter exactly when you will be called 
to work, but I can assure you that it 
will not be long and that you will be 
notified definitely at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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As you return to work, we want you 
to know that our attitude toward the 
employees of the plants which have been 
closed during this long strike has not 
changed in any way. You were a 
Harvester employee before the strike 
and during the strike. You are still a 
Harvester employee, and we welcome 
you back to the work which means so 
much to you and to our farmer cus- 
tomers. 

Let us now look forward and move 
forward together. All of us have a 
vital job to do in starting earnings flow- 
ing to you again and in producing farm 
machinery to meet the needs of our 
customers and the requirements of the 
world food crisis. To achieve the 
greatest possible production speedily is 
our mutual goal. 

We welcome you back, and working 
together we know we can reach that 
goal successfully. 

Very truly yours, 
FowLer McCormick 


Ww 


Clerical Salaries and Office 
Personnel Practices in 
New York City 


Marked improvement in sal- 
aries and working conditions of clerical 
employees in the New York City area oc- 
curred during 1945, and salary gains were 
extended early in 1946, according to a sur- 
vey of 256 companies by the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York. The 
survey also disclosed a pronounced trend 
toward the five-day week (with 60 per 
cent of the responding companies on a 
five-day year-round schedule) and revealed 
that only about 6 per cent of the office staffs 
in the firms investigated are unionized. 

In the 10 classifications into which the 
majority of employees fall—e.g., file clerks, 
messengers, typists, stenographers, clerks, 
and secretaries—there was an average 
salary increase of $2 per week by Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. Between September 1, 1945, 
and January 15 of this year, many com- 


panies gave generous raises. Typical in- 
creases reported were: 
Sept.1, Jan. 15, 
1945 1946 
Median Median 
Junior grade clerks.... $28.00 $33.00 
Senior grade clerks.... 38.00 42.00 
Junior file clerks...... 25.00 28.00 
Messengersandofficeboys 22.00 26.00 
SOCRCRATICS os. 6 0:04:¢0.0:010 5.00 47.00 
Senior stenographers .. 35.00 37.00 
Telephone operators ... 33.00 36.00 


Some interesting facts were uncovered 
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by an inquiry on job evaluation plans for 
clerical employees. Thirty-six per cent of 
the total respondents have formal plans, 
while the other 64 per cent make informal 
evaluations. Of the firms with formal 
plans, 67 per cent use a simple job classifi- 
cation system with job descriptions; 24 per 
cent employ a point scoring system; 6 per 
cent use a factor comparison system; and 
2 per cent use a ranking system. 

Of the 90 companies reporting formal 
job evaluation plans, 67 indicated the fre- 
quency with which they review and revise 
their plans. Of this group, 25 per cent re- 
view their plans on an annual basis; 18 
per cent review their plans semi-annually; 
6 per cent review their plans on a quarterly 
basis ; while the remaining 51 per cent com- 
prise a variety of indefinite plans of review. 

Other findings of the survey—covering 
such subjects as overtime, holidays, vaca- 
tions, frequency and mode of salary pay- 
ment, merit rating plans, benefit programs, 
severance pay—are presented in “Annual 
Survey of Clerical Rates and Personnel 
Practices,” published by the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc. 


Ww 


Psychologically Hazardous 
Occupations 


Certain occupations entail spe- 
cial psychological health hazards which are 
particularly serious for workers with cer- 
tain types of personality, points out Dr. D. 
Ewen Cameron, professor of psychiatry at 
McGill University. In an address before 
the Montreal Industrial Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. Cameron identified five types of 
jobs which can be psychologically damag- 
ing to the worker: 

1. Jobs calling for intense utilization of 
a limited range of the individual’s equip- 
ment. “There are a considerable number 
of jobs, especially assembly-line and in- 
spection jobs, which call for the use of 
only a limited part of the behavioral equip- 
ment of the individual. The classical ex- 
ample used to be the railroad telegrapher 
who sat hour after hour using only one 
hand to transmit messages.” 

2. Fragmented jobs. “A second kind of 
hazardous occupation is the fragmented 
job. By this we mean a job which is, as it 
were, one of the remnants of an occupa- 
tion which was at one time complete in 
itself. Taking a very simple example of 
this, one can say that at one time the 
worker made a wheelbarrow from start to 
finish. At the present time he may make 
only the ball bearings. This breakdown of 


the job has been carried out on the basis of 
what the machine can undertake. There 
has been no concern as to what the in- 
dividual needs in the way of job satisfac- 
tion. . . . This hazard of fragmentation 
is probably one of the most widespread, at 
least in industrial occupations. At the same 
time it is one of the most difficult for which 
to find a remedy. How far can a 
job be stripped of its meaningful charac- 
teristics without becoming harmful to the 
worker ?” 

3. Jobs failing to require full partictpa- 
tion of worker. “The third type of occu- 
pation which can be _ psychologically 
hazardous is one in which the work, while 
never permitting the man complete free- 
dom or relaxation, does not demand his 
full attention. If this type of job is, in 
addition, monotonous, it has been reported 
from the Hawthorne studies that obsessive 
thinking is liable to appear. By obsessive 
thinking is meant an increased sensitivity 
which leads the worker to pick up 
grievances, to develop them, and, ulti- 
mately, to experience a growing degree of 
hostility and resentment against manage- 
ment.” 

4. Tempo: “Jobs which are carried on 
at a tempo at marked variance with natural 
speed of the worker and which are, at the 
same time, repetitious are now known to 
be hazardous, at least to workers having 
certain personality qualities. Among these 
are those workers who are over-precise, 
conscientious, rigid in their requirements 
upon themselves. When such individuals 
are pressed continually beyond their natural 
tempo and forced to make compromises be- 
tween their standards of performance and 
the amount of their performance, tensional 
anxiety states are apt to appear.’ 

Hazardous job settings: “This psy- 
chological hazard consists not so much in 
the characteristics of the job itself in the 
narrow sense of the word but in the char- 
acteristics of the job setting. Where the 
informal organization of the department or 
division in which the man works is unsatis- 
fying, where there is considerable frustra- 
tion, where face-to-face relations between 
the man and those who make major deci- 
sions concerning his welfare are lacking, 
then one may anticipate the appearance of 
psychological damage at least in some of 
the workers, this damage taking the form 
of a development of grievances, of anxiety 
over status, and of various psychosomatic 
ailments.” 

How can management provide safeguards 
against psychological job hazards as it has 
so effectively done in the case of physical 
hazards? Dr. Cameron suggests three 
major preventive measures: 

“(a) A job analysis which should include 
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a careful evaluation of the psychological 
characteristics of the job. 

“(b) Personnel selection which should 
include evaluation of the personality factors 
which we now know to render individuals 
especially liable to damage from psychologi- 
cally hazardous jobs. 

“(c) Close medical supervision. The 
term medical is used in its proper modern 
sense as designating someone who is trained 
to observe and examine not simply the 
pulse, the blood pressure, and the weight, 
but the individual’s behavior as well. This 
close medical supervision should be carried 
out particularly in the case of those indi- 
viduals who are engaged in psychologically 
hazardous occupations. Many . serious 
psychological illnesses ... can be terminated 
quite rapidly if they are detected within the 
first few days or first few weeks.” 


Ww 


Extent of Collective Bargaining 
and Union Recognition 


A bout 60 per cent more work- 
ers were covered by collective bargain- 
ing agreements in 1945 than in 1941, ac- 
cording to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey. Over the four-year period, the 
proportion of union members increased 
from about 30 per cent of eligible workers 
to 48 per cent. 

Of an estimated total of about 29 million 
workers engaged in occupations in which 
unions were organizing and endeavoring to 
obtain written agreements in 1945, about 
13.8 million workers were covered by writ- 
ten collective bargaining agreements. Al- 
though the total number covered decreased 
from 14.3 millions in 1944, the ratio of 
those covered by collective bargaining to 
the total number employed and eligible for 
the coverage increased slightly from about 
47 per cent to about 48 per cent. 

In manufacturing industries, slightly 
over 67 per cent (8 millions) of the pro- 
duction wage earners were employed under 
union agreements during 1945, compared 
with 65 per cent (more than 8.75 millions) 
in 1944. In non-manufacturing industries, 
the workers covered by union agreements 
in 1945 constituted about 34 per cent (about 
5.8 millions), compared with about 33 4s 
cent (slightly more than 5.5 millions) i 
1944, 

The proportion of workers covered by 
closed- and union-shop clauses in 1945 re- 
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mained about the same as in 1944, but the 
proportion employed under maintenance-of- 
membership clauses increased from 27 per 
cent (3.75 millions) in 1944 to 29 per cent 
(more than 3.9 millions). About 30 per 
cent (almost 4.25 millions) of the workers 
were employed under closed- and union- 
shop provisions with preferential hiring, . 
compared to 28 per cent (slightly over 4 
millions) under such provisions in 1944 
Union-shop clauses without hiring prefer- 
ence accounted for 15 per cent in 1945, 
compared to 18 per cent in 1944. Preferen- 
tial hiring was provided for 3 per cent 
(2 per cent in 1944) of all the workers, 
and 23 per cent were covered by agree- 
ments specifying recognition only, com- 
pared to 25 per cent in the previous year. 

In manufacturing industries in 1945, 
closed-shop or union-shop provisions with 
preferential hiring covered about 25 per 
cent of the workers, or the same proportion 
as in 1944. In non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, they also covered 38 per cent, com- 
pared with 36 per cent in 1944, due largely 
io an increase in construction and trucking 
and warehousing. 

In 1945 maintenance - of - membership 
clauses covered 46 per cent (about 3.7 
millions) of the manufacturing workers, 
compared to the 40 per cent (about 3.5 
millions) covered the year before. About 
5 per cent of the non-manufacturing work- 
ers under agreement (a drop of 1 per cent 
from the previous year) had maintenance- 
of-membership provisions. 

Slightly over 5.3 million workers, or 
about 39 per cent of all employees under 
agreement, were covered by checkoff pro- 
visions in 1945. Not quite half of these 
were under agreements which called for 
the automatic checkoff of union dues; the 
remainder were under clauses which speci- 
fied checkoff of union dues only for those 
employees who filed individual written au- 
thorizations with the employer. Under 
some of the latter agreements, the authori- 
zations, once made, continue in effect for 
the duration of.the agreement ; under others 
they may be withdrawn whenever the em- 
ployee desires. Although most of the check- 
off clauses provide that all dues and assess- 
ments levied. by the union shall be col- 
lected, some specify “regular dues only” or 
checkoffs not to exceed a given amount. 

Over 90 per cent of the workers under 
agreement in the following industries are 
covered by checkoff provisions: aluminum, 
cotton textiles, hosiery, metal mining, basic 
steel, and carpets. 








ROLE-PLAYING IN SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Director, Adult Education Service 
National Education Association 


and 


RONALD LIPPITT 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A major weakness of supervisory training is the fact that it is largely a 
verbal or visual process. which makes no attempt to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice. The role-playing method, adapted from the psycho- 
drama and sociodrama techniques, overcomes this by enabling supervisors 
or other trainees to act out spontaneously the problems facing them. New 
insight is gained into employee motives and attitudes, and opportunity is 
provided for constructive practice in typical situations confronting super- 
visors. In this article Drs. Bradford and Lippitt present a case study of a 


role-playing training program and discuss some of the major aspects of the 
method. 


Part I 


ORE and more evidence is accumulating to indicate that skill in inter- 
personal relationships on the part of the supervisor with his work- 
group or the administrator with his staff is a key factor in productivity. An 
interpretation of the type of skills which are needed was given in two previ- 
ous articles.‘ We wish to consider in this article the question of what steps 
may be taken to help those in a supervisory role to achieve the necessary 
human- relationship skills that will insure the higher productivity which is 
a potentiality in every work-group. 


TRAINING IN INTERPERSONAL SKILLS NOT VERY SUCCESSFUL 


Recent evaluations of training effectiveness have demonstrated marked 
success in the transmission, of a great variety of work skills to employee 
groups, but have indicated surprisingly little change in the human-relationship 
ability of supervisory trainee groups. As a matter of fact, there is evidence 
that some attempts to induce better supervisory performance through train- 
ing have had negative effects by increasing the tension and anxiety of the 
trainees. By merely developing the supervisor’s understanding of good super- 
visory practice without providing real assistance in attaining that ideal, train- 
ing produced frustration. It is time to reappraise our training methods in 
the light of the training job to be accomplished, and to realize the significant 
differences between skill-training and training in human relations. 


THE TRAINING JOB IS DIFFERENT 


First of all, we note that in supervisory training we have tended to 
depart from the skill-training maxim of “learning by doing.” Most of the 
training time is spent on some form of verbal instruction or discussion, or 





1 Bradford, Leland P., and Lippitt, Ronald. 


“Building a Democratic Work Group,” Pyseenens, 
1945, 22, No. 3; “Employee 


uccess in Work-Groups,” Personnel Administration, 1945, 8, No. 4. 
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on various visual demonstrations of “How the Good Supervisor Behaves.” 
If we pause for a moment, it will strike us as rather unfortunate that in 
supervisory training, where the skills to be acquired are so much more com- 
plex, there is much less opportunity for practice than in the other types of 
training. We have come to understand that exhortation will never transmit 
the finger dexterity essential to operate a typewriter, but we evidently feel 
that a foreman can be taught “how to handle a grievance” by “telling him 
how” or, at best, “showing him how” by a movie or a staged demonstration. 

As a next step in our comparative analysis, we perceive that work-skill 
training alters the relationship between a person and a machine or material 
of some sort. If a person begins to perform differently, it (the machine) is 
quite ready to go along; but in changing human-relationship skills at least 
two or, more often, a whole group of persons must remake their adjustments 
to each other if the behavior change is to be effected and effective. It be- 
comes clear, therefore, why the trainee feels insecure in attempting to utilize 
new skills in relationship as compared with new mechanical skills. He can- 
not be sure whether the other persons involved will accept or reject, laugh 
or applaud, unless they too have been involved in preparing for the change. 

In the third place, relationship skills must be much more flexible than 
machine skills. It is less feasible to set up step-by-step performance patterns 
which can always be applied in a given situation. One characteristic of any 
human-relationship skill is its adjustability to the requirements of the situa- 
tion and the behavior of the other person or group. 

Finally, it is clear that in training for relationship skills many trainees 
have a variety of vested interests impelling them to “keep on behaving as 
they do.” This is in contrast to work-skill training, where the trainee is 
eager to improve his economic and job status by acquiring new proficiencies. 

What are some of these resistances to changing interpersonal style? 
Perhaps the trainee has a strong need for power over his fellow beings and 
therefore is reluctant, consciously or unconsciously, to change his style to 
give greater personal freedom and decision autonomy to his subordinates. 
Perhaps .he feels the need to be looked up to as the benevolent source of 
recognition and emotional warmth. He therefore refuses, usually uncon- 
sciously, to change his style to one which would give greater emotional in- 
dependence to those working under him. Primarily, however, his resistance’ 
grows out of his realization of the complexity of interpersonal relations and 
his fear that any change he makes will result in failure and loss of control 
over his employee group. In many instances his resistance stems from his 
awareness that he cannot change unless similar changes are made in his 
superiors. 

Such “vested interests” of the personality challenge the skill of the 


trainer in this area and demand a radical change in conventional training 
methods. 


OTHER BASIC PROBLEMS 


Certain other basic problems are encountered in training for im- 
proved interpersonal relations between administrators and their staffs and 
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supervisors and employees.? Chief among them is the fact that in most 
organizations there is lack of adequate communication between levels in the 
administrative-supervisory hierarchy and lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems of those on other levels. Not only must supervisory training in human 
relations improve this situation; the training must be so planned that these 
factors do not wreck the training program before it gets well under way. 

This lack of communication and understanding among those on different 
levels leads to both individual and group insecurity. Such insecurity de- 
velops, in turn, individual and group resistance to change in style of inter- 
personal relations. Again, the training program must be so planned that it 
reduces as quickly as possible these individual and group feelings of insecurity. 

These are some of the problems to be faced in instituting an adequate 
training program in the area of human relations. Role-playing is one among 
a number of methods of developing such training. Let us look at an illus- 
tration of the place of role-playing in a training program and then make a 
careful analysis of how role-playing may be carried out. 


ROLE-PLAYING IN ACTION 


X Organization embarked on a new training program in which the train- 
ing of supervisors in human-relationship skills was planned as the first part. 
The training director discussed the problem with top management, getting 
the top executives’ interpretation of the training problems as they saw them 
and helping them become more aware of the importance of interpersonal 
relations in production (see Point 1 in Part II of article). "The training 
director also determined as well as possible through informal interviews how 
representatives of other organization levels viewed their training problems. 


The training director then organized four training groups: one composed 
of top management, a second of intermediate supervisors, a third of line 
supervisors and a fourth of representatives of employee groups (see Points 
2 and 3, Part II). Each group met separately for two sessions a week, but 
with the same trainer acting as leader. The trainer was thus in a liaison 
position, being able to interpret the viewpoints of each group to the others 
and thus able to lend greater insight to the discussions and enhance their 
effectiveness. The trainer also found it worth while to have each group de- 
velop mimeographed minutes of its own sessions. He hoped that before 
long each group would agree to exchange minutes with the other groups. 
When this is done, the added channel of intercommunication helps greatly 
to foster a spirit of “seeing things through the other fellow’s eyes.” 


The trainer realized that his first job as he met with each group was to 
create an informal atmosphere where feelings could be freely and openly 
shared. He knew, of course, the necessity of establishing his role as a neutral 
one with each group—i.e., he was not identified with any group but worked 
with all. 


The first two or three meetings with the group were spent in “getting 
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things off the chest” before the trainer took any active role* and in develop- 
ing a census on a blackboard of the problems each group felt it faced. From 
30 to 60 problems were listed by every group. (See Point 4, Part IT.) 

Toward the conclusion of the last of these initial sessions, the trainer 
realized that each group felt discouraged and frustrated by the large number 
of problems listed on the board. The problems seemed far too numerous 
ever to be solved satisfactorily, and the whole situation appeared hopeless. 
At this point the trainer suggested that he try to classify these problems into 
a few general areas and that as a result they would not seem so formidable. 
The group could then decide to dig into one general area and by so doing 
solve many of the problems. (See Point 5, Part II.) 

As the groups prepared to move ahead on problem areas of their own 
selection, the trainer took an important step in his leadership role. It was 
possible to point out rather soon that a verbal description of a problem is 
not an adequate basis for concrete diagnostic thinking. Each group member 
has a different picture in his mind of the interpersonal relationship situations 
being discussed. No one is able to describe a real problem situation with 
such qualitative richness that the significant factors can be taken into ac- 
count in considering the problem. Therefore the trainer led the groups into 
spontaneous role-playing to reproduce actual situations which each group 
member could observe as a basis for an objective, well-founded diagnosis 
which got below the many dangers of verbal misunderstanding. 

Let us now take a look at the fourth meeting of one of the groups, com- 
posed of 20 line supervisors. 

The trainer enters the room shortly before the supervisors arrive and 
begins writing on the blackboard a list of problems in various classifications. 
If we look closely, we see that the headings of some of these classifications 
are: “Problems of Discipline,” “Lack of Responsibility,” “Problems of Lack 
of Understanding of the Higher-Ups,” “Absenteeism,” “Trouble Among 
Employees Wanting Extra Attention,” “Personal Problems of Employees,” 
and “What to Do When the Employee Feels He Has a Grievance.” 

About the time the trainer finishes listing these, the supervisors have 
drifted in and have taken their seats around the table. 


Trainer: It’s about time to start our work for the day. I notice you have been 
looking at the blackboard, and you see I have down there all the problems we have 
listed in the past two meetings under various classifications. You will remember that, 
after our last meeting’s discussion, I promised to try my hand at grouping these 
together, and you will notice that all your problems seem to fall under these headings: 
“Problems of Discipline,” “Lack of Responsibility,” “Absenteeism,” “What to Do 
When the Employee Feels He Has a Grievance,” and so on. You will notice, too, 
that after these main headings and after the problems themselves I have put numbers 
in parenthesis that indicate the number of people who mentioned the particular prob- 
lem or group of problems. Let us look at the classifications for a moment. Do you 
think I have grouped them correctly ? 

Supervisor C: Well it looks all right to me. It certainly helps to bring those 
problems together that way. I was pretty lost last week and didn’t think we’d get 
anywhere. Now it looks like there’s a little hope. 

Trainer: That’s exactly the idea. We can tackle any one of these areas and 
know that we are licking a number of problems at one time. Instead of 40 or 50 
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problems, now it looks like we really have only 10. Do the rest of you feel that 
this has helped? 


Supervisor F: It certainly seems like it ought to help as far as I’m concerned. 
[Others nod assent. ] 

Trainer: O.K. Let us see if we can move ahead. Which of these areas of 
problems seem to you to be the most important, and the ones you would like to tackle 
first? [There is considerable discussion at this point, which gradually leads to a 
decision by the group to consider the problem of taking responsibility.] That cer- 
tainly seems to me to be a good problem, and from all the things you have said it is 
one that is bothering you people very much. Let us go ahead and take a look at 
just what this problem is. Just how do you see this problem? 

Supervisor K: Oh, you can’t get employees to take their work seriously. All 
they want to do is watch the clock and waste as much time as they can. They don’t 
care whether they do the job well or not. 

Trainer: You feel, then, that the employees are indifferent to their work. Just 
what, specifically, do you have in mind? 

Supervisor K: Almost all of them are like that, but I guess I have the most 
trouble with the filing clerks. You look for something and they can never find it. 
Then a week later it turns up in another file. 

Trainer: Is that the kind of problem the rest of you have? [Several nod assent.] 

Supervisor E: I have the same problem, too. It seems that you can’t expect 
anything of the kind of workers you get. The group I have is pretty dumb. 

Supervisor A: I don’t have any filing to do, so that’s not my problem, but I 
sure have a lot of trouble in getting my employees to take much responsibility. If 
you bawl them out when they do something wrong, they just sulk for a day or two. 
I think it is the kind of employees we get. When I was an employee, I really took 
my job seriously, and that’s why I have been given more responsibility since then. 

Trainer: Well, it certainly seems as if this is something that is bothering you 
all. Mr. ————, you started us off. Tell me, what do you do to get your file clerks 
to take more interest? 

Supervisor K: Oh, I’ve tried most everything. I’ve tried to talk to them indi- 
vidually and brought them together as a group. I’ve bawled them out and have 
threatened to fire some of them, but they all know how hard it is to get people today, 
so they don’t take that very seriously. 

Tramer: I expect that is what most of us try. But I still don’t think we have 
seen the problem very clearly. Maybe we better take a look at it. Mr. , you 
seem to be pretty bothered by this problem, and I guess that you are familiar with 
just how the employee acts. I think it would be helpful to us all if we actually saw 
what was done. Would you mind being an employee, and we will see if we can pick 
somebody else to talk to you about your lack of responsibility? Who in the group 
would like to be this supervisor? [There is a sudden silence, and everyone looks 
away from the trainer.] We really need someone to be a supervisor to talk to Mr. 

so we can actually see what we do now, and then we can find out what else 
we need to do. Who do you think would make a good supervisor ? 

Supervisor M (pointing to Supervisor B): Bill would be pretty good [Others 
chorus agreement. ] 

Trainer: How about it, Bill? Will you be the supervisor in this case? 

Supervisor B: I’m not any actor. 

Trainer: You don’t need to be an actor. We wouldn’t want you if you were. 
We want someone who knows the situation just to show us what we do now. [Super- 
visor B somewhat reluctantly agrees to undertake the job.] 

Trainer: Fine. Now will you two go out in the hall just a minute and decide 
just what the situation’ is. I wish you would decide whether you have called the 
employee in, or have walked over to where he is sitting. Don’t plan what you are 
going to say, or what the employee will reply. Just get the situation in mind. [The 
two walk out of the room.] One thing we want to watch for when they come back 
is just how Bill handles the job of supervisor and what happens. [In a minute or 
so, the two return.] Well, have you decided where this scene is going to take place? 

Supervisor B: We have decided that I'll walk over to where this file clerk is - 
sitting and talk to her there. She is at one set of files, and there is no other person 
around. r Tr ai ALS 

Trainer: Oh, so Mr. ———— is going to be a girl in this situation? 

Supervisor K: All my file clerks are girls, and it will be much more realistic 
if we do it that way. . 

Trainer: That’s right. Let us set up this place now. [The trainer moves a 
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row of chairs around to resemble a set of files, and Supervisor K sits down and pre~ 
tends to be putting. some papers in a drawer. Supervisor B walks up to him.] 

Supervisor B: Well, Mary, how are you today? 

Supervisor K: Oh, all right. 

Supervisor B: Mary, I have been watching your work lately, and I wonder if 
anything is wrong. A number of times now I have tried to find something and it 
seems that you have misfiled it. Don’t you look at the things as you file them so 
that you can file them correctly? 

Supervisor K (resentfully): Sure, I look at them, but you are all the time 
asking us to work faster and faster, and some of these things are hard to make out. 
When I try to read them carefully, you bawl me out for being too slow. I wonder 
what you do want me to do? 

Supervisor B: No use getting angry, Mary. I just wonder if you have really 
taken any pains with your work. [See Point 6, Part II.] 

Supervisor K: Sure I take pains. I work as hard as anybody else around here. 
Trouble is, no one is appreciated in this place. 

Supervisor B: Well, Mary, I have been looking over your record, and you 
have had more tardiness than anybody in the department. That doesn’t seem to me 
to be taking much interest in your work. 


Supervisor K: Can I help it if the streetcars are late and get tied up in traffic 
jams? I try to get here on time. 

Supervisor B: How long does it take you to come down by streetcar, Mary? 

Supervisor K: Oh, It takes 20 minutes after I get a streetcar. 

Supervisor B: When do you leave home? 

Supervisor K: Oh, about 8:05. 

Supervisor B: That doesn’t give you much time, does it? You have to be here 
at 8:30, and if anything goes wrong with the streetcar you are bound to be late. 
Why don’t you get up 10 minutes earlier, Mary, so you have plenty of time? That’s 
what I always do. 

Supervisor K (Changing the subject): The trouble around here is there’s no 
chance of getting anywhere unless you have a drag. Then you can get anything you 
want. 

Supervisor B (following the lead): What do you mean by having a drag? 

Supervisor K: I do the same work and I never get any change. The other girls 
get a chance to do easier jobs. Besides, you recommended Sally Jones for a raise, 
but I didn’t get any, and I work just as hard as she does. 

Supervisor B: Well, Mary, I don’t think that’s quite fair to Sally. She is the 
best girl here, and she has been here longer and she deserves a raise; and if you 
work as hard as Sally does, and get here on time, you could qualify for a raise later. 

Supervisor K: That doesn’t have anything to do with it. I work just as hard 
as she does, but she has a drag. 

Trainer: Let’s cut the scene here. [The two supervisors go back to their seats 
at the table.] That was a pretty good job, don’t you think? [The rest of the group 
grin and nod their heads.] Is that the way it usually turns out with the rest of you? 
Is that a very realistic scene? [The group choruses assent. ] 

Supervisor G: That’s just the trouble. You never get anywhere when you try 
to talk to them. 

Trainer: Maybe we had better look now at just what happened in this scene? 
Did the interview go in a straight line or did it wander a bit? 

Supervisor C: Well, I thought it led astray a couple of times. The supervisor 
stopped talking about responsibility for filing and got into an argument about taking 
a streetcar on time and, then again, the employee led the discussion away into a 
grievance she made up. 

Supervisor H: Maybe that was the whole trouble, that she felt a grievance and 
that’s why she slipped in her work. [An interesting discussion is held at this point 
by the group on two questions: (1) What was the real cause of the employee’s lack 
of interest in her work? (2) What was wrong with the techniques the supervisor 
used in the interview? It is generally agreed that a supervisor wouldn’t get anywhere 
with such an interview and would probably end up by making the employee resentful. 
It is felt by the group that the basic cause of Mary’s indifference was not di8covered 
by the supervisor. See Point 7, Part II.] ; be 

Trainer: Well, I think we have a pretty good picture of this now. We all seem 
to agree that the supervisor made no effort really to find out why Mary was not 
working at top efficiency; and we also agree that the supervisor allowed Mary to take 
the discussion off into different channels; and we also all agree that this was a very 
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typical interview with an employee. I think some of you by now have some ideas 
as to how you would like to conduct such an interview. Anybody like to take a shot 
at a scene like this, using some of these concrete suggestions we have made as to 
how this scene might be handled? [After some further discussion, two group mem- 
bers volunteer to be the supervisor. Both go out into the hall, and the trainer advises 
the group to watch carefully just what these supervisors do. Then he calls one super- 
visor in while the other remains in the hall. The scene is the same, with Supervisor 
K sitting down before the files. Supervisor F, the first supervisor to come in, walks 
over to the files. ] 

Supervisor F: Well, Mary, how are you today? 

Supervisor K: O.K. 

Supervisor F: There are some things I wanted to ask you, Marv. Do you have 
any suggestions as to how we might improve the way we are filing? I have a feeling 
that some of the difficulties you girls have sometimes in finding things after they 
have been filed must come from the way we are doing things. I know you take an 
interest in your work, and I have felt that lately you have become somewhat dis- 
couraged. Perhaps your recent tardiness has been a symptom of your discouragement. 
[See Point 8, Part II.] 


Supervisor K (indifferently): Well, I try to do my job, and sometimes the 
streetcars are late. 

Supervisor F: Oh, I wasn’t bawling you out, Mary. I just have a feeling that 
something is wrong. You started out with so much interest, and lately I have felt 
that your interest has slipped. I have wondered if you haven’t thought of ways in 
which the system can be improved so that you wouldn’t run into so much trouble? 

Supervisor K (still somewhat indifferent): Well, it’s awfully hard to do this 
filing. You have to do it fast, and sometimes you don’t read the heading on the letter 
correctly, and besides you get awfully tired of just looking at letters and then in the 
file. There’s no change in this work. Anyway, I don’t feel I’m getting anywhere. 

Supervisor F: Haven’t you seen some ways in which it might be worked out so 
it wouldn’t be so difficult, Mary? 

Supervisor K: Well—I have sometimes wondered if it wouldn’t be better for 
someone to sort out the things to be filed in groups. One of the problems you have to 
face is you must go to the top drawer and then the bottom drawer; it’s getting up and 
down every other minute. Besides, it might be a change just to sort the letters for 
awhile and file them later. 

Supervisor F: Well, these certainly are suggestions we ought to think about. 

Supervisor K: Anyway, what’s the use of trying? You have to have a drag 
around here. 

Supervisor F: Why, Mary, something is bothering you. Wouldn’t it be better 
to talk it over with me? If there is anything wrong, we'll try to straighten it out. 
[He goes on with a discussion in which Mary gradually indicates that her lessened 
interest in her work has caused her to look for slights and evidences of favoritism.] 

Trainer: Let’s cut here. [The other supervisor is called in and goes through a 
similar scene, though he handles it somewhat differently. Again the trainer questions 
the group as to whether these scenes represent the right approach, and he particularly 
questions the supervisor playing the role of the employee as to how the tactics of the 
three different supervisors affected him. In one instance, Supervisor K indicates that 
the way the other supervisor talked to him just made him mad, whereas in another 
instance he felt the supervisor was trying to help him. These reactions are discussed 
thoroughly by the group. The leader also helps the group to explore deeply the reason 
why Mary felt there was favoritism in the office, and what the superior could do. 
Certain different suggestions for handling this problem of taking responsibility are 
made by the group. Some of them suggest that supervisors hold periodic meetings 
with employees to discuss “better ways of doing the job,” while other suggestions are 
to the effect that the supervisor and the group devise ways of varying the work to 
prevent monotonv. | 

Trainer: Well, we have certainly had a good discussion today, and I think our 
time is up. Do you feel that you would like to tackle other scenes in this same area 
of problems or perhaps to move to another area? [The group decides to play further 
scenes in this area at the next meeting, and the session ends. ] 


Subsequent sessions of the supervisory groups would explore through 
role-playing and discussion the rest of the problems listed by the groups. 
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The results of these discussions and sessions would be an increasing ability 
on the part of the supervisors to handle interpersonal relations. Certain 
other changes would be ‘made gradually as the training groups developed 
skill. As they saw how the problems of each group were interrelated with 
those of other groups, the training director would encourage the formation 
of committees comprising representatives of all the groups to work on cer- 
tain problems and invite members of one group in to be questioned about how 
they viewed a particular problem. Usually the motivation in lower-level 
groups is greatly enhanced when members of the top group accept an invita- 
tion to listen to their ideas or to supply certain needed information. The 
ideal training objective would probably be to allow the parallel groups to 
merge into meetings of the vertical staff group as a staff meeting. It has been 
possible to achieve such a transition in one or two cases. 

In other instances, solutions to problems between departments on the 
same level will be worked out by department members meeting together in 
a special group or committee. Certain problems which lie outside the “power 
field” of the lower groups will be relayed to top management for solution. As 
top management arrives at satisfactory solutions to these problems, coopera- 
tion among the different levels in the organization is increased. The trainer 
must do all in his power to ascertain that the members of each group keep 
abreast of and are sympathetic to the ideas and plans emerging from the 
other groups. It is vital that the first attempts at change in behavior patterns 


meet with success if the supervisor is to gain the security necessary to stabilize 
his style of performance. 


WHEN IS THE TRAINING ENDED? 


The trainers are careful not to set an objective of a specific number of 
meetings. They realize that it is impossible to predict when a particular group 
can arrive at the state of maturity where the trainer can be dispensed with. 
It seems highly desirable to stimulate as much interaction as possible between 
members of the various groups before the trainer withdraws. In one case it 
seemed particularly worth while to work with the staff leader on staff meet- 
ings for a number of sessions after the parallel training groups had merged 
into one staff meeting pattern. As yet insufficient criteria have been developed 
to indicate clearly when the trainer should withdraw. This is a crucial stage 
in training procedure, just as it is in individual therapy. If the training has 
been successful and the transition is handled adequately, the growth in super- 


visory skill of the group members should continue without a ‘regression to old 
patterns. 


In brief, a variety of methods of solution will be arrived at as the role- 
playing discussion continues. There is no single pattern that can be suggested 
as to types of solutions, but it should be stressed that those problems which 
must be solved by top management should be carefully delineated and taken 
to top management; those which can be worked out by lower groups with 
top-management permission must be outlined with equal care and the groups 
encouraged to seek such permission ; and those problems which can be worked 
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out by groups on any level without further permission should be delineated 
and solutions worked out with the groups in question. 


Part Il 


We have reviewed a supervisory role-playing training program in action. 
To make the case study more meaningful, let us consider some of the major 
factors in the use of the role-playing method. 

1. Getting Top Management Involved. Even though the major train- 
ing objective may be to change the performance of line supervisors, it is 
essential to enlist the active participation of the higher strata of management 
in the training process. Unless there is an understanding of and readiness 
to support the change in style of supervision, the supervisors will either feel 
too insecure to attempt any change or will regress rapidly when they discover 
no change in expectations on the part of their superiors. A critical period in 
the training procedure is encountered with the first on-the-job attempt to 
apply the new relationship skills which have been practiced in the training 
situation. Only a prepared and sympathetic superior can help the supervisor 
succeed at this point. 

2. Three- or Four-Level Training. For a number of reasons, it is vital 
to involve all or almost all levels of the organization hierarchy in the training 
process. In the first place, the work activities of any person, particularly in 
the area of human relations, are obviously affected by the actions of those 
above and below him and on the same level. Consequently, it is futile to 
endeavor to bring about a change in the human relationship aspects of super- 
visory behavior without simultaneously bringing about changes in those on 
other levels. Again, there is greater motivation for a supervisor to alter his 
behavior if he realizes those on other levels are also making improvements. 
Finally, changes in other levels will facilitate any changes the individual 
supervisor may endeavor to make. We have observed dramatic examples of 
supervisors regressing to their former behavior pattern because of misunder- 
standing and rejection of changed supervisory behavior by the work groups. 

3. Organizing Three- or Four-Level Training. At first it might appear 
desirable to work with members of all levels as one training group. Such an 
attempt, however, is soon found to be unsatisfactory because of feelings of 
restricted communication, especially among representatives of the lower levels. 
Vertical grouping is undesirable also because each group needs to clarify its 
own problems before it is ready to merge them with those of the other levels. 

4. Taking a Problem Census. At early meetings of each group, it is 
usually possible to get the members to express gripes or problems which they 
feel prevent their doing the kind of a job they feel necessary. With a typical 
group of 15 supervisors, such a census would probably include 50 to 100 items 
by the time everyone had expressed himself freely, and would probably have 
required two or three meetings because of the spontaneous discussion and 
comparing of notes that result on most points. The question may be raised 
of why so much time is devoted to this initial phase of training when the 
trainers are probably already well aware of the major “training needs” of 
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the group. It has become clear to us that there is no substitute for the high 
degree of motivation and involvement that derives from basing the program 
on the feelings and perceptions of group members. The writers have become 
convinced from experiments with this method that the major structure of 
underlying problems will emerge by following the lead of the group. 


5. Classification of Problems. The trainer of course faces the danger 
of being led astray or into superficiality by the apparent diversity of concrete 
individual problems which emerge. Some group members are also bewildered 
at the prospect of tackling such a variety of problems in the time available. 
The next step, therefore, is to classify thé problems into a number of major 
areas. Usually the problems of a group of supervisors will fall into five or 
ten areas, such as “feelings of lack of authority,” “problems of getting job 
assignments accepted,” “lack of communication with higher up,” etc. As this 
classification is reviewed with the group, each member sees how his problems 
fit in with those of the others. He perceives that actually there are but rela- 
tively few problem areas. As one area is tackled—no matter what particular 
example is selected—he senses the application to his own problems of the 
same type. Often a supervisor will gain considerable insight and perspective 
by having his own little problem lifted out of its seeming uniqueness by being 
categorized in a broader class of problems. The problem census has also 
usually included a check of the number of persons in the group who identify 
each problem as their own. Now, as the group is ready to select a problem 
area to move ahead on, it can take into account the breadth of involvement 
of group members in the problem area chosen. 
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6. Role-Playing as Diagnosis. The first use of role-playing in super- 
visory training is generally to aid the group to diagnose clearly the problem 
under discussion. If discussion is employed alone, there is a tendency to talk 
about “handling grievances” (for example) as an abstraction. Role-playing 
pins the problem down to “how this supervisor handled this grievance,” and 
thus the group is always face to face with reality. After diagnosis, role- 
playing ordinarily moves into other uses. 


7. Diagnostic Discussion. The type and direction of the discussion 
initiated immediately after the role-playing situation indicate the extent to 
which the group really applies the role-playing scene as a diagnostic instru- 
ment. Usually the trainer asks such questions as: ‘Was the scene realistic?” 
* * * “Was this the way it happens in your place?” * * * “How did 
you feel [turning to the person playing the part of the employee] when the 
supervisor said thus and thus to you?” * * * How do you think it might 
have been done differently?” These questions direct the thinking of the group 
to the realism of the situation and to the fact that the way the employee feels 
will determine his actions. Again the questions about how the situation might 


have been approached differently pave the way for future role-playing scenes 
as solution-making. 


8. Role-Playing as Solution-Making. Following the original diagnostic 
scene, the trainer applied role-playing as a means of testing suggested new 
ways of handling the problem. Any number of such scenes might be played 
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before adequate solutions are realized. The importance of this use of role- 
playing is that the results do not count and thus the supervisors playing the 
scenes will not experience the real sense of failure which they might have in 
a genuine work situation. 

These are some of the major factors involved in the use of role-playing. 
Skill in the use of this method seems, according to the writers’ experience, 
to lie in four areas: in the selection of scenes to be played and the setting 
up of these scenes so that the important points will be dramatized ; in cutting 
off the scenes after the major points have been played; in leading the dis- 
cussion immediately following the scene so that the major points dramatized 
become the focal points for discussion; and in setting up other scenes growing 
out of the original diagnostic sets. 


OTHER USES OF ROLE-PLAYING 


Besides diagnosis and solution-making, there are a variety of other uses 
for role-playing. One involves the reversal of roles. If, for example, a 
supervisor gives evidence of seeing only one viewpoint and failing utterly to 
understand the motivation of the employee, it is sometimes desirable to ask 
him to play the role of the employee. As he continues to play this role, his in- 
sight into factors affecting the employee’s behavior increases. Another use of 
role-playing is to give supervisory groups insight into a variety of roles. For 
example, members of the supervisory training group may play employee roles 
of different types as well as various roles on their own level and roles of 
higher supervision and administration. Through this broader use of role- 
playing, the supervisor is enabled to understand more clearly the interrelation- 
ships of all levels of the organizational hierarchy. 

Another use of the technique may be termed anticipatory role-playing. 
Here a supervisory group, for example, may be concerned with how to present 
a problem to top management as a group or how to conduct a staff meeting 
successfully. In these cases, a group can play scene after scene as the group 
members think they would act in the forthcoming situation and then analyze 
the potential effects of their actions. 


CONCLUSION 


Considerable experience with role-playing in supervisory training is 
rapidly accumulating. No single article can hope to describe thoroughly all 
aspects of the method. This article has merely attempted to present a case 
study, to draw certain conclusions therefrom, and to indicate the place of 
role-playing in over-all supervisory training. 

Certain cautions should be noted. While role-playing rapidly enlists the 
interest of the trainee group and while the leader’s responsibility for the success 
of the training decreases as the group assumes much of this responsibility, 
there is still need for those using the technique to develop such skill that the 
maximum value will accrue from its use. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FACTOR COMPARISON 
JOB EVALUATION 


By EDWARD N. HAY 
Personnel Officer 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Factor comparison job evaluation offers many advantages over the more 
commonly used point method, according to the author of this article. The 
precision of point method scales, he declares, is illusory, and the method 
suffers from a multiplicity of factors and sub-factors. Factor comparison, 
based on broad job factors and the rigorous use of “pooled judgment,” 
offers a high degree of accuracy and agreement among raters. This method 
can be applied to a wide range of diverse jobs. 


HE most striking characteristic of the factor comparison method of 

job evaluation is the ease with which unlike jobs can be evaluated on 
the same scale. In most of the scores of installations with which the writer 
has been associated,* the same scale has been employed for appraising cleri- 
cal, manual, creative, supervisory, and executive jobs. 

A recent example occurred at the Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. Here evaluation was performed by a union-management 
committee of four members from each group. The management half of the 
committee was composed of outstanding junior executives, ranging in age 
from about 38 to 55. The union group included a welder (who is union 
president), a crane operator, a service mechanic, and a tabulating machine 
operator. This committee, working over a period of several months under 
the direction of the consultant, achieved highly satisfactory results in the 
evaluation of a diversity of jobs. There were about 400 separately described 
positions occupied by slightly more than 1,000 persons. These included un- 
skilled manual jobs, skilled manual jobs, clerical and accounting positions, 


supervisory jobs at the low levels, and creative jobs, such as advertising 
display work. 


COMPARING JOB FACTORS 


The reason it is possible to evaluate such unlike jobs on the same scale 
is that factor comparison does not employ specific scales for job measure- 
ment, as do the point methods. Instead, one job is compared with another, 
which is essentially a ranking method. The factors used are very broad and 
general in nature and are not broken down into specific sub-factors. For 
example, the general factor of skill is not divided into such sub-factors as 
learning time, accuracy, and the other specific sub-scales always encountered 
in point methods. Rather, skill is defined as that attribute which is acquired 
through special training or previous experience and which is necessary 
for the satisfactory minimum performance of the job under consideration. 


* The author is also head of the consulting firm of Edward N. Hay & Associates.—Ep. 
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Measurement is accomplished by directly comparing two jobs with one an- 
other and by deciding whether the skill required for one is greater than for 
the other. The common denominator in this comparison is skill, defined as 
the estimated total time required for the acquisition of the skill which is 
essential in the performance of the job. It is not, however, necessary actually 
to arrive at a definite time; rather, the jobs are compared to determine their 
relative skill. 

For example, it is fairly obvious that the skill requirement for a be- 
ginner stenographer is greater than for a cleaner-mopper. The stenographer, 
even though without business experience, must have spent a year or more 
in acquiring the necessary proficiency in shorthand and typing. The cleaner- 
mopper, on the other hand, needs practically no previous experience or train- 
ing for the job and can be instructed in the duties of cleaning and mopping 
in a matter of hours or days at the most. 


EVALUATION AT DIFFERENT SALARY AND WAGE LEVELS 


The factor comparison method lends itself readily to evaluating jobs 
at all levels, from the lowest to the highest. This is due to the nature of 
the evaluating scales, which are made up of the jobs themselves. For ex- 
ample, in office jobs up to $4,000 or $5,000 per annum, the skill scale will 
have about 25 steps, with a 15 per cent interval between each step, this inter- 
val being measured by the salary value of the skill factor. If we wish to 
carry the evaluation higher, the scale is projected upward with additional 
steps at 15 per cent increasing value for each step. In the same manner 
it can be carried to lower levels by 15 per cent intervals. Point scales, on 
the other hand, must be defined in advance, and when so defined cannot 
be changed to include jobs at higher or lower levels than those for which 
the scales were originally designed. 


An example of the different levels at which factor comparison can op- 
erate is afforded by one of the earliest installations, which carries positions 
to about $12,000 a year. Another installation now in progress carries posi- 
tions close to the top salary level of a large company and includes salaries 
between $5,000 and $30,000 per year. 

Another important characteristic of factor comparison job evaluation 
is the rigorous use of “pooled judgment.” It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that “two heads are better than one.” Deciding whether the job of 
cleaner-mopper or beginner stenographer requires greater skill (as skill is 
defined) is a matter of opinion or judgment. Where skill requirements are 
nearly the same, the decision is difficult, and it is here that a group of judg- 
ments is better than the opinion of any individual. It is customary in factor 
comparison evaluation to have from four to 10 evaluators, each of whom 
expresses his judgment individually, in writing and not by discussion around 
a table. These separate judgments are then assembled on a suitable form 
for the guidance of the chairman of the evaluation meeting. Such a meeting ~ 
is necessary to resolve differences among evaluators. Under this plan ex- 
perienced evaluators report identical evaluations in a large percentage of 
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cases, and no argument is necessary. (This will be discussed and support- 
ing figures cited in later paragraphs. ) 


LIMITATIONS OF POINT METHOD SCALES 


The point plan scales have a seeming precision which deceives the evalu- 
ator into considering the method an exact one. It can, of course, be no 
more exact than (a) the judgment of the evaluator in finding the correct 
step on the scale, and (b) the judgment of the person or persons who de- 
visi the scales and defined the interval values. Recently the claim was made 
that the point method employed by one of America’s largest companies was 
so scientific and exact that there was no need for judgment in its applica- 
tion. Such an attitude, of course, is entirely erroneous. 

Point method scales are designed on the assumption that the successive 
levels of difficulty on each of the several scales represent uniform increments 
from level to level. For example, on a scale for Education something like 
the following intervals are commonly encountered. 


Job Requirement Point Value 
Cee MINAS 05.35 od ince Sales dbew wei weed eaedaden 2 
EN NIE, EOI eos SS niece wera wiadia dae Beatemnnwsiewen + 
aN 0 For tp areca ets tal ctanaiie ai, rarer Re DRM asSee 6 
IN cola ca cae: cm a’ io oisin bide Ga We aieinlw haters 8 
MN eh od ah lash ciated vcs natah aie el bvateteenbiot ieee 10 
IN ONIN (5 ora raa i acs ew ne ate tuaiinw seulnommnaatels 12 


Sometimes the point values for these successive levels increase geometri- 
cally—perhaps on some such basis as 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 15. However, the result 
is the same in either case, since these two scales can be related to each other 
by simple mathematical means. No advocate of point methods has pre- 
sented evidence to substantiate the assumption that the successive levels on 
a scale of this kind are in fact equi-distant. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe, by examination of the scales, that the intervals are quite 
irregular. 

In factor comparison, on the other hand, the intervals are always equal ; 
not by definition, but by reason of the fact that they are judged so by a group 

“of trained evaluators and by the further fact that the point values between 
steps on the scale are given numerical weights which are derived directly 
from salaries already proved to be sound. The intervals are, of course, 


geometrically related—i.e., each step is a given percentage above the preced- 
ing one. 


WEBER’S LAW 


This characteristic of a geometric increase in value of the factor com- 
parison scales from step to step is a phenomenon which was investigated 
and first identified by E. H. Weber about 100 years ago. His original state- 
ment of what is now known as “Weber’s Law,” as phrased by Woodworth 
in his Experimental Psychology, is as follows: “In comparing magnitudes, 
it is not the arithmetical difference, but the ratio of the magnitudes, which 
we perceive.” It was found, in comparing various weights lifted by hand 
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under carefully controlled conditions, that an increase in each weight of about 
1/30th of the preceding weight was just perceptibly noticeable. In measur- 
ing differences in brightness of light, it required an increase in stimulus 
brightness of about 1/100th to be just perceptively observable. This stimu- 
lus difference is known as the “difference limen,” and is also referred to 
as the threshold. This threshold is usually defined as the difference which 
is perceived accurately 75 per cent of the time, although other units may be 
used, such as the difference which is perceived half the time and the standard 
deviation, a difference which is perceived 84 per cent of the time. In any 
event, it is safe to say that a difference perceived any specified per cent of 
time is a constant fraction of the stimulus. As applied to job evaluation, 
it may be said that when a difference in the skill or other factor of one posi- 
tion can, on the average, be perceived and identified accurately about 75 
per cent of the time by a group of analysts, it may be considered as belong- 
ing on the next higher step on the skill (or other) scale. 


DEGREE OF AGREEMENT AMONG ANALYSTS 


What has been said thus far deals with the theory of factor differences. 
In the writer’s experience, there is ample confirmation of this theory in prac- 
tice. The following table shows the per cent of agreement among a group 
of analysts at differences of one “step” on the evaluating scales and also at 
differences of two “steps.” The consistency from one installation to another 
is impressive and fully bears out the theoretical implications of Weber’s Law 
as applied to factor comparison job evaluation. 


Factor COMPARISON EVALUATION 


Per Cent Average Agreement Between Each Evaluator and 
Final Decisions of All Evaluators 


—% Agreement— 
1 or 2 or 


Kind of No. of No. of No. of Total No. of more more 
Organization Kind of Jobs Jobs Factors Evaluators Judgments Steps Steps 
Bank (1) Salaried 109 3 11 3,597 59% 94% 
Bank (1) Salaried 152 5 11 8,360 — (4) 94% 
Utility (2) Sal. & Wage 382 5 8 (3) 15,280 62% 92% 
Bank (2) Salaried 160 5 7 5,600 — (4) 94% 
Textile 

Mfg. (2) Salaried 60 5 5 1,500 55% 88% 


(1) All the evaluators in this company had had over two years’ experience. 

(2) Evaluators in these companies had had only the experience in evaluating these jobs. 
(3) Four evaluators were management executives and four were union men. 

(4) Not reported. 


A collateral phenomenon of interest which has been discovered recently 
is the relationship of (1) the percentages of agreement between a group and 
each individual in the group and (2) test scores on the short form of the 
Cardall Test of Practical Judgment, as restandardized for scoring by William 
D. Turner.* In the case of the 11 evaluators in the bank, shown in lines 
1 and 2 of the table, the correlation between (1) individual agreement with 


* Of Edward N. Hay & Associates. 
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the group and (2) the corresponding test scores of that individual on the 
Test of Practical Judgment is .79. The correlation in the case of the utility 
referred to in line 3, for eight evaluators, is .72. This significant discovery 


will be reported on at some future time in connection with a study of the 
Cardall Test of Practical Judgment. 


JOB EVALUATION AS A METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 

It is evident that job evaluation is simply a method of measurement of 
job values, which measurements are related to the appropriate salary or wage 
values of the various jobs. In the usual point plan, measurement is accom- 
plished by means of an external scale, in the same manner as using a foot-rule. 
These scales are developed a priori, and each unit of measurement on the scale 
is accompanied by an appropriate description for identifying the proper level 
on that scale to which any given job is found to be equal. For success with 
these scales, it is essential that provision be made for every important job 
requirement (or requirement of employee incumbents). Furthermore, these 
scales must be parsimonious in number—that is, there must be as many scales 
as are necessary to include all the requirements of the positions but not more 
than are essential to measure the jobs with satisfactory accuracy. 

Lawshe* has studied some aspects of this problem, and he reports the 
results of a factor analysis of the 11 job evaluation scales used in the Metal 
Trades point method for hourly-rated jobs in three different manufacturing 
companies. He shows that practically all the prediction obtained by the 11 


scales might be accomplished by one or possibly two of the scales with about 
equally satisfactory results. 


FACTOR COMPARISON IS A RANKING OPERATION 

Factor comparison measures jobs by a wholly different principle than is 
employed in point methods. It is essentially a ranking method, but the ranking 
is accomplished with each of the five principal factors, rather than by the full 
job as in the case of the original so-called ranking method. The measurement 
of differences between jobs is accomplished by comparing one job with another, 
as has already been described. The degree of accuracy of this measurement 
is indicated in the table. It is true that there is overlap and duplication among 
the principal factors ; factor analysis in two installations of this method shows 
that when correlation is applied over the entire range of jobs, one principal 
and one secondary factor emerge. However, within a range less than the 
whole extent from the lowest salary grade to the highest, there is considerably 
less duplication between factors and this method effectively distinguishes 
within a range of two to four steps of each factor scaie. This phase of the 


problem of measurement with the factor comparison method will be reported 
on in the future. 


TRAINING EVALUATORS 
The training of evaluators is a matter which is rigorously pursued in 





*C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “Studies in Job Evaluation: I. Factor Analysis of Point Ratings for Hourly- 
Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of Applied Psycholoay, 1944, 28, 189-198; “II. The 
Adequacy of Abbreviated Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal 
% a ‘a 1945, 29, 177-184. See also “Toward Simplified Job Evaluation,’ PErsonneEL, 

ovember, 194 
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factor comparison installations with which the writer has been connected. 
Briefly, this is accomplished by having the evaluators rank a series of training 
jobs on each factor. Their work is checked against the standard ranking of 
these jobs in an installation from which they are borrowed and which has been 
in existence for eight years. Thus the soundness of the ranking is to a large 
extent validated by acceptance over an eight-year period in a large salaried 
organization. Similarly, the “weighting” of the five factors is done by the 
evaluators on these same training jobs and again tested against the values 
which have been in use, not only on the original factor comparison installation 
but on the many others with which the writer has since been connected. 

After this drill on practice jobs, the evaluators commence work on their 
own key jobs. The figures in the table show that, following careful training, 
evaluators are able to reach a high degree of agreement, though judgments 
are arrived at independently and subsequently pooled. 


“SYMMETRY” OF SALARY GRADES 


Having established that the progressively increasing values of jobs on 
the five scales are related in geometric progression, it may be assumed that 
salary grade relationships follow the same characteristic of geometric sym- 
metry. This applies not only to the progressive increase in the value of the 
mid-point from one grade to the next higher one, but also in the progression 
from the minimum of one grade to the minimum of the next and from maximum 
of one to maximum of the next. The spread of each grade from minimum 
to maximum may safely be assumed to be a constant percentage, since every 
incumbent of whatever grade should have the same proportionate opportunity 
for salary increments within his grade. Furthermore, it may be assumed that 
the size of the salary increase should be proportionate to the salary level for 
each grade. A discussion of symmetry in salary grades may be found in an 
American Management Association report* by the writer under the title 
“Control of Salary Expense.” 





* Financial Management Series No. 79. 35 cents. 











THE MANAGEMENT OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


By ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 
Provost 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


As the impact of wartime technical advances is felt in peacetime industries, 
many companies will be faced with the question of whether or not to adopt 
new devices or techniques. Where innovations are indicated, fundamental 
adjustments will be required throughout the organization. Careful pre- 
planning of both technical and non-technical adjustments is essential, and 
particular attention must be given to the human problems involved. The 
check list presented here by Mr. Smith indicates the points to consider to 
insure comprehensive handling of a technological change. It will enable 
executives concerned with such changes to take into account the full inter- 
play of forces and developments. 


URING the war science and technology have rapidly advanced. New 
materials, new machinery, and new processes have become available. The 
utilization of these advances and developments and the conversion from war 
to peacetime production have made extensive technological change an out- 
standing characteristic of modern industry. 

From the experience of the past it is clear that the management of a major 
technological change is far more than a technical or operating problem. It 
involves problems of sales, merchandising, purchasing, financing, production 
management, personnel, and industrial relations. These non-technical aspects 
of technological change are inseparably interrelated with the technical ones 
and cannot safely be neglected. 

On the one hand, unless the technical aspects of a technological change 
are not only well handled, but also managed so as to take account of the 
human and other non-technical problems, the company is bound to suffer. On 
the other hand, unless all non-technical problems are also well handled, the 
entire installation may come to grief. Frequently, for example, the financial, 
market, or labor problems which have arisen out of technological change have 
brought disaster and even defeated the change. Whether this happens or not 
depends primarily upon how well all the aspects of a technological change are 
managed and managed in relation to each other. 

To install a major technological change in all its aspects is so complex 
and difficult and so related to the problems of the individual concern that 
managing it well requires extensive practical experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the particular factory. But to rely solely on practical experience and 
“doing what the occasion demands” is to court failure. Again and again ex- 
perience has indicated that for the installation of a major change to be good 
it must be practically managed in relation to local conditions and, at the same 
time, systematically and comprehensively planned and executed.1 

The following check list consists of condensed notes, based on the experi- 
ence of many concerns and many installations, of the steps and elements 
which have proved important in the successful handling of technological 
changes. It thus provides a skeleton of items for an executive to check over 
in deciding whether or not to make a technological change, and how to plan 


1The entire problem of the management of technological change, especially in its relation to labor, is 
fully discussed in the author’s Technology and Labor, Yale University Press, 1939. 
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it and install it. The check list is too brief to answer questions. Its value 
lies in raising questions for the seasoned executive to answer in the light of 
his own experience and his knowledge of local conditions, to insure that in 


managing a technological change he does not overlook any of its important 
steps or elements. 


A CHECK LIST FOR MANAGING A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL CHANGE? 


I. Finp Out CoMPLETELY WHAT THE PROPOSED CHANGE AMOUNTS TO 
BrEForE You FINALLY DECIDE To MAKE IT. 


A. If the change has been installed elsewhere, check carefully the ex- 
perience of other plants in regard to it. 


1. Get down to concrete conditions, methods, costs and results, 
and the exact differences between the conditions in your plant 
and those in the plants under observation. 

2. The mere fact that a development proved valuable in some 
other plant is not in itself evidence that it will be valuable in 
yours unless you have assured yourself that there are no sig- 
nificant differences between your situation and theirs. 

a. Be especially cautious of sales talk, statements from “sat- 
isfied users,’ and recent technological fads. 


b. Be suspicious of anything that appears to bring easy 
returns. Such an appearance usually is a blind that con- 
ceals serious difficulties and expenses. 

3. Investigate especially the managerial, human, and other non- 
technical problems and results of the change as handled in 
other plants, and think out what they would be under the con- 
ditions in your own plant, since these problems are often the 
least conspicuous and yet frequently of critical importance. 

4. Look into the long-run effects of the change as well as its 
immediate savings. It is the long run that is important. 

5. Distinguish results directly due to the change from results 


due to other causes, such as a new product or an improved 
market with large steady demand. 


B. Make a careful survey of existing conditions in your plant and their 
relation to the change. In no other way can you know clearly just 
what must be changed and what problems you will encounter. The 
very fact that you have had long experience in the plant may other- 
wise cause you to overlook things formerly unimportant but made 
important by the change. 


1. Work out separately and concretely from the viewpoints of 
finance, sales, merchandising, management, employee condi- 
tions, and labor relations—as well as from the technical and 





2 This check list is a revised and expanded version of one first published in a series of ‘Management 
Check Lists” in the author’s Psychology for Executives, Harper & Bros., 1934 (reprinted 1945). 
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operating viewpoints—just what it will involve in your com- 
pany to put through the change. 

a. Unless each aspect of the installation is investigated sep- 

arately, important conditions are likely to be overlooked. 


(1) Particularly check the expenses and time that 
will be required for purposes other than layout, 
equipment, and process; as the latter, while the 
most apparent, are likely to prove but a small part 
of the whole. 

(2) Carefully compute the effect of the change upon 
deliveries, quality of product, employee welfare, 
and labor relations as these effects are easy to 
overlook when attention is focused upon techno- 
logical improvement and labor saving. 

b. Allow ample factors of safety for unforeseen expenses 
and unforeseen delays, remembering that a technological 
change to be well made must usually be made slowly and 


frequently results not in economy but in considerable 
loss in the short run. 


2. Make a “trial balance” of the advantages and disadvantages of 


the entire change to the concern, its management, its em- 
ployees, and its investors before coming to a conclusion that 
the proposed change is worth while. 

In the light of what you find, decide whether the change is 
desirable and whether you have the funds, the market, the 
time, the personnel, and the operating and labor conditions 


that will enable you to put through the change without dis- 
proportionate risks. 


C. Consider from each angle the advantages and disadvantages of mak- 
ing the change now as against making it at some later date. 


1. 


Consider particularly the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of undertaking developments now which will make 
it easier to install the change at a more opportune time later, 
instead of launching it immediately. 


Il. PLAN THE CHANGE BEFORE LAUNCHING IT. 


A. Decide whether or not to employ a consultant. 


3. 


Consider whether your own staff is competent to conduct the 
change and whether the skill and outside experience of a 
consultant is sufficiently valuable to justify the expense of 
employing one. 


If you decide to employ a consultant, carefully select a man 
who has both high technical competency and the capacity to 
work with the type of personnel and problem that you have 
at your factory. Rarely is careless selection or false economy 
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more costly than in employing a mediocre or unfitted con- 
sultant. 


Plan the technological aspects first. Carefully determine in precise 
detail the processes, materials, equipment, and working conditions 
which must be installed and the standards that must be maintained 
to make the contemplated savings or improved product. 


1. Remember that conditions and procedures which have been 
satisfactory up to now may no longer be so after work 
methods and workloads are changed. 

2. Do not accept procedures or standards from other places 
without first carefully testing them out in your own plant. 


a. Even procedures and standards worked out by labora- 

tory research require proving by actual factory trial. 
Plan the non-technical adjustments second. In the light of your 
technological plans determine what changes in conditions, practices, 
and organization will be necessary in order to bring all branches 
of the company into line with the change, checking through each 
branch and function separately. If you have employed a consultant 
to help you in planning, remember that a competent technical con- 
sultant, because of his technical emphasis, is likely to slight non- 
technical problems or assume they will be handled by others. 

1. Plan all financial adjustments : 
funds, credit, time, etc. 


2. Plan all sales and merchandising adjustments: 
items, outlets, amount of sales required, etc. 
3. Plan all management adjustments. 


a. Determine the systematic techniques of measurement 
and control necessary to insure maintenance of the new 
standards, and plan how they can be established. 

b. Explore the effect of the change on personnel, and plan 
the measures that should be taken in regard to them. 


(1) Investigate whether it will be necessary to re- 
place any present executives or supervisors either 
because they are not up to standard or because 
they are unequipped to deal with the changed 
situation. 

(a) If replacements must be made because of 
inefficiency, plan how these executives 
can be removed sufficiently before the in- 
stallation and in such a way as to make 
clear that their removal is unquestionably 
due to inefficiency and not to displace- 
ment caused by the change.* 


8 For the conduct of a dismissal interview, see ““A Check List for Handling a Disciplinary Interview” 
in the author’s Psychology for Executives, pp. 277-280. 
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(2) Investigate whether any additions to the execu- 
tive staff will be necessary. 

(a) If new executives will be needed, dis- 
cover the qualities they should have. 

(b) Plan how qualified men can be selected 
and secured.* 

(c) Plan how they can be thoroughly famil- 
iarized with the company, its personnel, 
and its problems. 

c. Investigate the need of changes in organization.® 


(1) Determine what specialization of labor and of 
management is required for maximum efficiency. 

(a) Make the organization as simple and clear 
as possible. 

(2) Determine what relationship between executives 
will provide an organization in which all execu- 
tives will pull together during the change. 

(a) Consider how each executive can be made 
responsible for results in such a way that, 
throughout the change, he will feel re- 
sponsible for getting from other executives 
the cooperation he needs to get results. 

(3) Consider the importance of having some major 
executive or executives—not directly involved 
in the change and free from the pressures of 
getting it done—made specifically responsible for 
the long-run aspects of the change, and especially 
for seeing that human and industrial relations 
problems do not get overshadowed by technical 
and operating ones. 

(4) Make sure that the relationships planned will be 
not mere paper organization but active reality. 


4. Plan all employee adjustments, especially in the following 
respects : 


a. hours and wages 
b. living conditions 
c. displacement and demotion of workers 


(1) What can be done to prevent this as far as 
possible? 

(2) How should those who must be let go or de- 
moted be selected ? 


(3) What can be done to abate the hardships of dis- 
placed or demoted employees? 


#See “A Check List for Handling an Employment Interview,” op. cit., pp. 271-274. 
5 See “A Check List for Developing Organization,” op. cit., pp. 294-298. 
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d. retraining of worker 


(1) Is some training course or special instruction on 
the job needed? 

(a) If so, plan how and when the employees 
concerned can best be taught their changed 
jobs without unnecessary difficulty or loss 
of earnings or prestige. 

(b) Realize that this requires time, and re- 
quires it on the part of management as 
well as of the employees. 


e. accidents and overstrain 


(1) Plan to take every possible precaution against 
accidents and overstrain. 

(a) Check this from every angle. You can- 
not be too thorough. 

(2) Consider ‘the possibility of working out safe- 
guards jointly with an employee committee. 

(a) Before deciding to do this remember that 
overstrain is inseparably tied up with 
workloads and piece rates, and that the 
participation of employees in preventing 
strain will inevitably lead to their partici- 
pation in the determination of individual 
workloads and piece rates. 

(3) Seek, if possible, to devise some direct and con- 
tinuous objective record of the amount of work 
the employee has to do per unit of output so that 
he can recognize himself, and demonstrate to his 
superiors, any increase in workload due to vary- 
ing conditions or otherwise, and have the condi- 
tions corrected or his workload adjusted. 

(a) Technical records while invaluable to man- 
agement do not convince employees that 
the amount of work they are being required 
to do has not increased. 


f. employee understanding and industrial relations 


(1) Remember that employee understanding and co- 
operation are rarely favorably influenced by argu- 
ments or “sales talk” on the part of management. 


(a) On the one hand, the attitude of employees 
toward the change will depend primarily 
on the attitude of the executives and super- 
visors who install it, the way the change 
is timed and handled, and its results upon 
employee conditions and welfare. 
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(b) On the other hand, unless employees re- 
ceive full information about the change as 
it affects them, before it is made, and have 
full opportunity to ask questions, and 
unless all executives and supervisors con- 
cerned are prepared to answer all reason- 
able employee questions and to do so with 
complete frankness, unnecessary mis- 
understanding and unrest is likely to 
result. 


(2) Plan first how the employees can be brought to 
understand the change and the extent to which 
the management has safeguarded employee in- 
terests, by the action of management in prepar- 
ing for the change and installing it. 


(a) Determine the particular steps of prep- 
aration to be taken first so as to best in- 
troduce the employees to the change. 


(b) Plan how the concern of the management 
for employee welfare can be demonstrated 
to the employees by taking such measures 
as improving and standardizing working 
conditions and establishing employee safe- 
guards before making any changes in 
employee procedures, workloads, or pay. 


(3) Plan second what general statements, if any, 
should be made to the employees. 


(a) Should there be a mass meeting of all 
employees concerned at which the change 
is discussed, to supplement telling the 
individual employee of changes in his 
work at the time they are made and letting 
him ask questions? 


(b) Should any notice be given on the bul- 
letin boards? 


(4) Make sure the employees have adequate time 
foe gradual and complete understanding, and 
adequate opportunity to ask questions and to 
get candid and satisfactory answers. 


(5) If there is a union, plan carefully just how the 
change should be handled in relation to it. 

(a) Think out especially whether you are pre- 
pared to put the matter before the union 
with complete frankness, and what will 
be the effects on your relation with the 
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union and the employees of giving or 
withholding any significant information. 


D. Plan the education of management in regard to the change. 


1. Plan how and when management can best be brought to 
understand and really to want to make both the technological 
change and all the management and other changes that relate 
to it. 

2. Plan: how and when management can best be taught the new 
techniques and standards of management so these will become 
really effective. 


3. Realize that re-education of management cannot be attained 
by orders. 


a. Remember that the readjustment of long-established 
habits of thought of operating men must be made 
slowly—with ample time for reflection, discussion, and 
seasoning—for it to be stable and genuine enough to 
last. 

b. Remember that operating executives can only learn 
realistically to understand new ways of management 
and how to operate them effectively through actual 
experience and practice on the job. 

c. Remember that if consultants are employed, it takes 
careful planning to insure that they educate executives 


and supervisors, and do not merely do the thinking for 
them. 


E. Plan before starting how standard conditions and procedures can be 
maintained in the long run after the attention and interest of in- 
stallation wears off. 


III. Carry THROUGH THE CHANGE. 
A. Adhere to your general plan, but adapt it as conditions develop. 
B. Proceed slowly—usually taking one unit at a time. 
1. Go slowly enough to permit learning from experience how to 
adopt the procedure to local conditions. 
2. Go slowly enough to prevent the amount of change going on 
at one time from causing confusion and loss of control. 

a. If you keep the unit of change small, you will permit 
executives to concentrate attention on a small area of 
change until its new conditions have been brought under 
control there. 


b. If you keep the units small, you will prevent any large 
number of employees from being changed over at any 
one time with the risks of mass misunderstanding and 
unrest that this involves. 


3. Be sure conditions have been brought up to the new standards 
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and can be kept there before making any unit of change 
which is dependent upon those conditions. 

4. Take all the time that is needed for complete employee and 
management understanding and adjustment. This may take 
much more time than you had planned, but it is worth up- 
setting your plans for. 

5. Maintain a calm tempo. 


a. Example is a powerful force in regulating employee 
attitude. 


b. Employees distrust hurried action. 
C. Maintain firm and considerate disciplinary control.® 


1. On the one hand, the complexity and confusion of change 
make firm control essential to well-ordered progress and to 
employee and management morale. 

2. On the other hand, the unrest and emotional tension of 
technological change make it even more essential to have the 
maintenance of discipline both just and considerate. 

D. Check frequently the carrying out of the change in each function and 
branch, and the extent to which the several aspects of the change 
are in step with one another. 


1. It may be as unfortunate for a function to get out of step 
because it gets ahead as because it gets behind. 


IV. STABILIZE THE CHANGE. 


A. Don’t think the job is over merely because the new techniques and 
conditions have been established and are apparently going well. 
The most dangerous period comes after the interest of newness 
wears off and the top management begins to relax attention. 

1. Check personally from time to time, long after the installation 
is complete, to be sure that the standards are being maintained, 
that the new management techniques are really working, and 
that the related conditions—especially personnel conditions— 
have been kept up. 

B. Establish systematic maintenance check-ups. 


1. Separate them into functions so each aspect of the change 
will get special attention. 


C. Maintain continuous progress as experience affords new oppor- 
tunities for developments." 


1. A technological change should not be considered as a process 
that comes to an end when the planned change has been in- 


stalled, but as the initiation of a process of development that 
will long go on. 





©See “A Check List on Maintaining Disciplined Control,” op. cit., pp. 291-293. 
™See “A Check List for Maintaining Continuous Progress,” op. cit., pp. 289-290. 



































TRAINING AND THE SUPERVISOR'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


By HAROLD P. ZELKO 
Training Section 
Office of the Chief of Engineers 
War Department 


What constitutes a well-rounded supervisory training program? Many au- 
thorities point out that supervisory training often suffers from lopsidedness, 
in that some requirements of good supervision are stressed and others 
neglected. In this article Mr. Zelko outlines the broad areas of responsibility 
and skill important in the supervisor's job, and discusses the training in- 
dicated in each area. A bird's-eye view of “The Component Parts of Good 
Supervision” is presented in chart form. 


HERE is no foreseeable limit to the scope of supervisory training. Those 

who would consider the supervisor’s responsibilities and necessary knowl- 
edge to be narrowly limited and hence conclude that he needs very little 
training should pause a moment to observe just what is involved in this busi- 
ness of supervision. Much has been said and written about the present-day 
interpretation of the supervisor’s position, in contrast to what it was when 
industry regarded .him as one who knew how to use his tools to produce 
goods and how to browbeat employees into getting out production. But even 
our current realization that good supervision means much more than this 
needs an occasional stimulus to induce us to do something about it. As a 
matter of fact, the tremendous breadth and variety to the component parts of 
good supervision. are sometimes startling even to those who are the most 
rabid proponents of supervisory development. 

I think most of us would agree that the scope of a supervisory training 
program should be in direct proportion to the scope of the supervisor’s re- 
sponsibilities, necessary knowledge, and desired skills. (Naturally, the con- 
siderations of ability in determining training needs and setting up a program 
are basic, but these are not the subject of this article.) Just what goes to 
make up this manifold task of supervision ? 


ea 


THE COMPONENT PARTS OF GOOD SUPERVISION 


A quick glance at the accompanying chart will indicate the large number 
of duties and responsibilities included in the general task of supervision. A 
further study and analysis of the chart will show that these are not only 
numerous—they are both important and difficult. It is generally agreed that 
they may be grouped under five broad headings involving certain knowledge 
and skills: knowledge of the organization, knowledge of responsibilities, skill 
in training, skill in planning, skill in leading. 

Though these are well accepted, there are at least three bugaboo reasons 
why they are not considered so broadly and fully as they should be in determin- 
ing the scope of the training program: (1) The extent of the knowledge and 
skills needed in good supervision is kept within too narrow limits; (2) it is 
assumed too readily that the supervisor has the necessary knowledge and 
skills; (3) it is felt that, if he does not have them, a minimum amount of 
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training will supply them. These factors should be kept in mind in considering 
our subject further. 

I do not mean to imply that supervisors generally so lack ability that they 
do not many times meet the necessary standards of good supervision. The 
fact of the matter is that, whether they do or do not meet these standards, 
many do not stop to consider how really extensive and varied they are. Yet 
I think it fundamental that the supervisor is interested in improving his 
knowledge and skills as well as those of his employees, and he does not feel 
that he has been singled out as incompetent simply because methods of im- 
provement are pointed out to him. On the contrary, he should recognize the 
importance thus attached to his position. 

Let’s take a brief look at each of these component parts of good supervision 
and see what training is indicated. 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


In attempting to chart the complete picture, the place of conference 
leadership ability is difficult to ascertain.’ It is obviously a skill, but it was 
placed above all the items on the chart because it is so fundamental to the 
accomplishment of all the rest. In the first place, the supervisor will have 
learned many of the items on the chart through participating in conferences 
with other supervisors and higher management. Secondly, and here is where 
this ability fits into the total skills needed by the supervisor, he will use the 
conference method to help impart some of these things to his employees. 

It is generally agreed that the conference method is best used when 
dealing with individuals who have some prior knowledge of the subject at 
hand. This is true in most situations where employees of a particular industry 
or business are involved, and it is well stated by a leader in the field: “Today 
the conference method is universally accepted as the best method: available 

for training any group of people in subjects in which they already 
have had practical experience.” ? 

Among the many needs for the supervisor’s ability in leading conferences 
—which might include discussions with other employees on policies and pro- 
cedures and training in job skills—the periodic conference meeting of all 
employees in a particular unit, led by the supervisor, to discuss current items 
of importance pertaining to the work is an invaluable aid in the development 
of employee morale and interest. Training in conference leadership ability 
is a must for all levels of supervision, and many times this would mean top 
management as well. 

It might be said here that at least two of our bugaboo reasons often 
thwart this training objective: The extent of the need for this skill is not 
recognized, and the supervisor is assumed to have whatever ability it requires. 
Though conference leadership ability is not difficult, a large degree of re- 


1 The discussion of conference leadership ability does not mean to ignore other methods of teaching, 
such as the lecture, the lecture-discussion, and the demonstration, or to imply that these metho $ 
might not be more effective under certain circumstances. Part of the supervisor’s skill in training 
(discussed later in this article) should include the ability to use other methods of instruction. Con- 
ference leadership ability is stressed here as a supervisory tool both for accomplishing instruction and 
promoting better human relations. 


2 Alfred M. Cooper, How to Conduct Conferences, p. 139, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1942. 
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sponsibility to employees is neglected either because the supervisor is afraid 
he doesn’t have the ability to lead a meeting and therefore does not call it, or 
he does hold a poorly-conducted conference. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


A very apt, terse statement sums up the supervisor’s position in relation 
to this responsibility: “The foreman . . . is a manager, a teacher, a 
leader. As the farthest outpost of management, he is management to the 
workers.”* As a vital part of management, therefore, it becomes essential 
that the supervisor have a complete knowledge of the organization in which 
he works, covering: organizational structure, administration and manage- 
ment plans, policies and procedures, skill and technical information. This 
combined knowledge might include a thorough understanding of and familiar- 
ity with the purpose and objective of the organization, of the over-all plant 
or office, and of the supervisor’s particular work unit; the organizational 
chart; the way top management is set up to administer and direct the whole 
organization (including personnel management and administration); the 
policies and procedures by which the organization functions, both basic as well 
as those which change from time to time (today changing policies and regu- 
lations are often the rule); the particular skills and technical information 
necessary to do the supervisor’s specific operating job, as well as the broader 
skills necessary for an understanding of the total work of the organization 
and parallel or related work units. 

The specific training needed here would vary considerably in different 
organizations. Suffice it to say, however, that there is often a dangerous 
omission in failing to explain these things properly to the supervisor through 
a complete orientation program, many times because it is not felt important 
that he know them, he is assumed to know them, or it is assumed that a little 
training is all that is needed. I do not mean to imply that top management 
should pass on to the supervisor all the details of administration and policy 
which might be either exclusive to top management or not essential for him 
to know. On the other hand, management should never fail to recognize that 
the supervisor is a part of management and that he cannot discharge his 
responsibility to the worker unless he is informed. 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Many times the basic philosophy of the organization with regard to the 
supervisor’s place in it will determine the degree of importance attached to 
his responsibilities. Certainly the now obsolete idea that he is responsible 
only for production schedules would limit the necessary training to simply an 
understanding of production requirements. But enlightened management 
holds the supervisor responsible for many other things and sees that he knows 
what these are: a knowledge of policies and procedures, where he fits into the 
complete organization, how to manage and train employees, and safety—all 
in addition to production schedules. 


If the supervisor has the proper knowledge of the organization, he will 





8A, G. Anderson, M. J. Mandeville, J. M. Anderson, Industrial Management, p. 81, The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1942. 
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realize his responsibility for carrying out policies and procedures, and he will 
know his place in the organization with the responsibilities attendant thereto. 
Oftentimes, however, the supervisor does not understand how his position in 
the organization places responsibilities on him in relation to other production 
units and management. Since management’s basic objective is production, 
he will usually know what he is to do regarding production schedules, and the 
modern organization definitely places the responsibility for safe work prac- 
tices on him. 

It is in the area of employee management and training that the super- 
visor’s responsibility is sometimes not made clear, and his ability is often 
inadequate. Herein is indicated a tremendously broad supervisory develop- 
ment program, the basis for which is contained in the discussion of the three 
skills that follows. 

With regard to the entire scope of the supervisor’s responsibilities, the 
point is that he must be trained to know them thoroughly before he can be 
expected to discharge them satisfactorily. 


SKILL IN TRAINING 


Certainly the most narrow approach to the supervisor’s responsibilities 
which would limit them simply to getting production would recognize that 
even this could not be attained unless the employee who must accomplish the 
production is properly instructed to do his job. The supervisor has the basic 
responsibility for job instruction of employees. Prior to that he must properly 
orient the employee to the job and work area wherein he will accomplish what 
he is employed to do. 

The first failure in this connection is that of neglecting to orient the 
employee adequately. Many companies have well-organized orientation 
classes for new employees, usually conducted by the personnel office. But 
even if this is done, the failure of the supervisor to continue the orientation 
when the employee reports to him is often the rule rather than the exception. 

The second failure in the general responsibility for employee training is 
that of either complete neglect or improper attempt to instruct the employee 
in the job skills that make up his assignment. The reason for this is obvious. 
The supervisor is usually skilled in the particular operations which he is 
responsible for in the plant or office. He is not a skilled instructor. Many 
times he is also not a skilled judge of others. He therefore either assumes 
that the employee knows what he is to do (the same mistaken assumption that 
management has made with respect to his own abilities), or he thinks that he 
has adequately instructed him by making some sort of brief explanation about 
the work. 

Without attempting here to discuss the many things that go to make 
up the general instruction responsibility, it should be said that this would 
include a knowledge of how to analyze training needs, job breakdowns for 
instruction, and how to actually carry out the instruction. The supervisor 
must be trained to develop his own skill in training. 


SKILL IN PLANNING 


The timeworn policy of industry for many years had been that top 
management, and only top management, was responsible for setting up the 
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work area and procedures and for making changes or improvements, occa- 
sionally with the aid of an outside management consultant, industrial engineer, 
or some similar expert in management and work analysis. More recently it 
has been recognized that the supervisor closest to the work area, or even 
the worker himself, was in a position—sometimes the best position—to analyze 
and improve the operations which he supervised. 

In order to develop an ability to take advantage of this position, the 
training of supervisors and line employees in work analysis techniques is an 
obvious part of a complete supervisory development program. Such a pro- 
gram might include training in basic work simplification techniques for 
analysis of wider work areas, methods of job analysis and job breakdowns 
for work improvement in smaller work areas, and any other principles that 


will improve this supervisory skill. The dollars-and-cents value of such 
training has been well established. 


SKILL IN LEADING 


This particular skill might well have been discussed at the outset as that 
without which supervision will never be effective. The expression that “the 
supervisor gets results through people” has become a common platitude, yet 
the omission of this concept from the consideration of good supervisory prac- 
tices is-equally common. Of all the component parts of good supervision 
which need top recognition for development, skill in leading is paramount. 
Yet it is the one area wherein management, as well as the supervisor himself, 
takes the position that the average supervisor is capable in this skill. 

Ask the average person if he knows how to handle people. You insult 
him by the query itself and receive some such reply as, “Me know how to 
handle people? I’ve been doing it all my life!” 

The fact of the matter is that there is probably no factor of supervision 
which makes for more breakdowns in the supervisor-employee relationship 
than inability to exercise fundamental qualities of leadership, failure to build 
employee morale, and incompetent handling of disciplinary and grievance 
actions. Training in the fundamentals of leadership, job relations, and the 
handling of employee problem-solving conferences (the importance of con- 
ference leadership ability is again obvious) is so essential and basic as to be a 
never-ending developmental program. 


CONCLUSION 

This article has attempted to summarize the scope of a complete super- 
visory training program by citing the various areas to be considered for train- 
ing—and there may be more. It has proceeded on the premise that such a 
program should be in direct ratio to the scope of responsibilities and skills 
that make up the component parts of good supervision. No attempt has been 
made to discuss the details concerning the type of training, content, or length 
of training to be conducted. Nor is it claimed that anything herein is new. 
I have merely wanted to emphasize how very broad and varied are the 
supervisor’s responsibilities; how broad and inclusive the training program 
must therefore be, and how a positive consideration of all these things must 


of necessity bring about a totally improved management-employee under- 
standing. 
































SAFEGUARDING MANAGEMENT'S FUNCTIONS 


By ANDRE MAXIMOV 
Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee 
New York, N. Y. 


Where shall management draw the line in signing away its traditional func- 
tions to labor? In this paper Mr. Maximov discusses typical union demands 
that invade certain fields of management, and illustrates the general prin- 
ciples which he believes should govern the extent, if any, to which manage- 
rial functions should be restricted. Many decisions, particularly those which 
in no way affect the worker, must be reserved to management, he empha- 
sizes; in other cases the employees should be given a voice in the matter, 
but with proper safeguards. This is the first publication #f an address origi- 
nally presented before the Trade and Commerce Bar Association. 


S-most of us know, the recent Labor-Management Conference called by 
the President disagreed on the subject of so-called management preroga- 
tives, the management representatives having taken the position that labor 
should recognize that certain functions are inherently and immutably those 
of management, and the labor representatives saying, in effect, that the field 
is so fluid that they would not commit themselves on any given specific subject. 
Both attitudes seem justifiable in the light of the historical development 
of this problem. An arbitrator in a recent dispute came to the correct con- 
clusion that traditionally all details of running an enterprise were the untram- 
meled function of management; that certain of those prerogatives are signed 
away in the union contract ; but that insofar as they are not specifically signed 
away, the residue is still firmly in the management’s hands. By that test, the 
whole negotiation of a union contract is in a sense a contest over the extent 
to which management will relinquish functions which, before the advent of 
the union, were peculiarly its own. The mere fact, therefore, that the average 
union contract covers such a variety of now conventional subjects proves that 
what was once definitely a management function is no longer one today, and, 
by the same token, that: philosophically there is something to be said for labor’s 
position that what today is on one side of the fence may tomorrow be accepted 
as being on the other. 

Actually, it seems to me that practically the only decisions which, by and 
large, have been left to management without any “ifs” or “buts” pertain to 
the choice of product it will manufacture and the location of its plants 
(although even here I have seen a rather vigorous “demonstration” because 
a plant was being moved a few miles to a community to which access was 
somewhat more difficult). 

Fond as most employers are of thinking that the decision on how to 
manufacture, i.e., on methods and processes, is theirs, and justified as they 
are in most cases, it is by no means universally true, as employers in the 
building and electrical trades, for instance, know only too well. Similarly, 
the traditional right to hire the best qualified applicant is impaired in all cases 
in which the closed shop or preferential hiring are in effect; and even where 
the union shop exists, a likely candidate may well refuse to accept employment. 

I contend, then, that there is today hardly any field of management which 
has not been somewhat invaded by restrictions imposed by the union contract ; 
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and that the question is, therefore, not so much whether, but to what extent, 
management is to discharge its functions without restrictions. 


WHERE SHALL WE DRAW THE LINE? 


The test, it seems to me, is not in terms of what is or is not an inalienable 
right of either management or labor, but what, under present conditions, is 
a fair line to draw which will satisfy as many as possible of labor’s legitimate 
aspirations without unduly interfering with the orderly administration of a 
business concern and the discharge by management of those functions for 
which management, nd not labor, is responsible. 

The difficulty arises when a demand which is based on one or more of 
these legitimate aspirations becomes either so extreme in nature or would 
impose such a limitation on management’s freedom of action that economical 
or efficient administration is hampered. That is when we hear the cry that 
management’s prerogatives are being invaded. I believe the pushing of such 
demands has as much if not more to do with management’s resentment against 
certain union attitudes than any other cause. And while I do not say that 
all management is reasonable toward labor, I do say that there is little hope 
of a genuine understanding until some unions modify some of their typical 
attitudes in this respect. 


TYPICAL UNION DEMANDS 


I personally prefer to analyze the subject not so much in terms of what 
fields of management should remain inviolate, but how far conventional union 
demands can be allowed to overlap these fields without causing too much 
confusion or disruption. 

To start with, it is clear that in their origin, although not in all their 
modern flowering, the conventional demands of unions are directed at securing 
(a) as high pay and as short a workweek as possible; (b) the employment 
of as many workers as possible; (c) a recognition that the concept of civil 
liberties has entered the industrial as well as the political field; i.e. that certain 
fair rules are required in everyday relationships, that employees should be 
protected against arbitrary acts, and that standardized rules are adminis- 
tratively desirable. 

Many typical union demands combine elements of more than one of these 
categories. Surely no one can quarrel with these aspirations as such. Let 
us see now, what some of these demands are and where they lead us. 


THE DEMAND FOR HIGHER PAY 


Of course the right of labor to ask for higher wages is universally recog- 
nized. And there is no blinking the fact that, to the extent that an employer 
cannot decide unilaterally what his labor cost will be, the rest of his fiscal 
policies are at least indirectly affected. The recent attempt of certain unions 
to invade directly the field of fiscal policies other than the mere fixing of fair 
wages is a development of far-reaching importance. 


UNION PARTICIPATION IN RATE-SETTING 


Union attempts to obtain higher pay do not stop, however, at direct 
negotiations for wage increases. They extend to a number of other more 
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specialized fields, such as job evaluation, time studies, technological improve- 
ments, and the like. 

The average union will accept the principle that both job evaluation and 
time studies are desirable. When it comes to evaluating or timing a job, 
however, sound technique is forgotten and an effort is almost always made 
to persuade management to score the job higher than it should be, or to adopt 
a time standard lower than it should be, so as to yield the highest possible 
pay—tregardless of the imbalances in the rate structure that would necessarily 
result. 

The introduction of a technological improvement which simplifies opera- 
tions presents troublesome problems. Under such circumstances, an employer 
may have to deal with the union’s effort to peg the rate of pay at its level 
before simplification of the operation, and with its attempt to retain the em- 
ployees who are displaced by the introduction of the new process. To the 
extent that unions insist upon receiving these concessions, a brake is placed 
on the introduction of modern techniques. The seriousness of this problem 
is brought out in a recent study of the Twentieth Century Fund, made by a 
distinguished committee which included such names as. William H. Davis, 
Clinton Golden, Sumner Slichter, and Robert Watt. The observation is 
made that “Unionism has not convinced any large segment of management of 
its eagerness for technological advance.” 

Once again we must accept the premise that it is of direct concern to 
the employees that an occupation be properly classified or that the rate fixed 
for a new occupation or process be a fair one. That does not mean, however, 
that the union is correct in its stock position that all these matters must be 
negotiated in advance. In this type of problem we must advert to reality 
rather than to theory. Union leadership at the local level is not always made 
up of the most reasonable or the most educated elements. It is politically 
minded—most local offices are elective—and, as in other similar situations, a 
satisfied constituent is a sure vote. It tends to take the attitude that the ends 
justify the means. The attempts which I have seen to negotiate these matters 
have, therefore, been flat failures—log-rolling contests designed to boost the 
internal rate structure, regardless of the objective yardsticks provided by 
whatever job evaluation or time study system has been adopted. To the 
extent, therefore, that the union should not, in my opinion, participate in the 
initial determination of these matters, we can say that they are properly a 
function of management. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


But an unscrupulous employer can juggle figures to the detriment of the 
employee, and the technical staff of the most honorable employer can be care- 
less or incompetent. It would seem, therefore, that the results reached by 
the employer should be subject to review so that they are neither arbitrary 
nor erroneous. 

I believe that the much maligned National War Labor Board reached 
the correct solution in certain cases affecting textile mills in which the prob- 


lem of technological improvements arose. The opinion in one such case states 
unequivocally that: 
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It is clear that management has the right to make immediate changes in job assign- 
ments which it deems necessary to meet the day-to-day requirements of its manufactur- 
ing operations and to institute technological changes which it deems to be in the best 
interest of the business; but the record shows that there are other changes in job 
assignments, some of which should, no doubt, be initially considered in collective 
bargaining. This would be especially true when the change in work assignment lends 
itself to the contention by the union that it involves a departure from the basis of pay 
in effect when the contract was executed. 

The company was therefore ordered first, to discuss the proposed changes 
with the union and second, to put the changes into effect for a trial period. 
The union was charged with the responsibility to “accept the new job assign- 
ments and to cooperate fully with management in giving the workload a fair 
test.” If complaints arose, the parties were directed to try to settle them with 
the help of an impartial technician, and, finally, if no agreement could be 
reached, to submit the matter to arbitration. 

I believe that where there is promise of an intelligent and impartial result, 
arbitration is the best answer to this kind of problem, after discussion has 
failed. I think that in many cases management stands on its inalienable 
prerogatives to take unilateral action, without possibility of review, not so 
much because of its failure to understand the fairness of the policing principle, 
but its fear that the ultimate review will be made by an incompetent or biased 
arbitrator. That, however, has to do less with management prerogatives than 
with the administration of the contract. 


THE DEMAND FOR INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 


Other illustrations come from the second class of demands which I have 
mentioned—those based on the legitimate aspiration to spread employment. 

It is clear, for instance, that the concept that it is management’s function 
to fix unilaterally the length of the workweek is gone with the wind. Contrast, 
for instance, the now prevalent 40-hour, and even 35-hour, week to the erst- 
while standard 84-hour week. Even in a non-unionized organization, such as 
a law office, we know what happens if we try to hire a stenographer without 
assuring her that she will have at least every other Saturday off. 

Union demands in this direction have gone so far that, if universally 
granted, they would definitely hamper efficient and economical operations. 
Further, they would interfere with management’s right to make certain deci- 
sions, the consequences of which are solely management’s responsibility ; if 
decisions so made lack wisdom, management alone is criticized. 

Consider, for instance, the recurring demand that no subcontracting be 
allowed without the union’s consent. I submit that very few, if any, union 
negotiators I have met are competent to decide whether or not it is more 
efficient or economical to manufacture a part in the employer’s own plant or to 
subcontract it. Further, it is evident that a prohibition to subcontract—while 
it may affect the employment in a specific plant—does not add to the sum 
total of employment. 

In this connection, I suggest that you watch carefully a recent recom- 
mendation of a National Labor Relations Board trial examiner to the effect 
that, even in the absence of any clause in the union agreement limiting manage- 
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ment’s power to subcontract, shorten the workweek, or promulgate shop rules, 
the taking of such action by a company without previous negotiation with the 
union constitutes unfair labor practice. This extraordinary recommendation 
is one of possible far-reaching significance.* 


OTHER UNION PRESSURES 


But it is with respect to another group of demands in this general category 
that a large segment of management has already abdicated its functions. My 
opinion is that, subject to the limitation that it must pay a fair wage for a 
fair workweek, it is for management to decide not only what product it makes 
but how it makes it, to decide how many employees it needs, and to expect 
that the employees will produce a fair day’s work. ‘Yet because of expediency, 
or by the gradual process of erosion, we are faced with the lamentable prac- 
tices with which the building trades and electrical industries, among others, 
are saddled, and with the numerous other featherbedding rules which have 
transformed what started to be a legitimate objective into a hollow mockery, 
based on the indefensible principle that tribute is to be exacted or payment 
made to labor for not working. 

In this connection, I invite your consideration of the implications of Mr. 
Petrillo’s recent demand, that no foreign musical program may be rebroadcast 
without a group of stand-ins being paid for sitting there while it goes on. 
The principle, if extended, may mean that a short-sighted but powerful labor 
leader may one of these days decide that all imports are to be curtailed, and 
that upon returning to economic isolationism it is no longer the function of 
Congress to protect certain industries by means of a tariff, but rather that of 
the unions which happen to have organized them. 

In most of industry these practices have not yet been introduced. To 
the extent that they have, I am inclined to blame industry for not having 
stood firm. And the labor groups that have insisted on them and relied on 
their sometimes superior power to maintain them should be reminded of this 
fact: Just as the social conscience of the community was finally outraged and 
brought about the regulation of the abuses of some short-sighted and too 
powerful industrialists, to the detriment of others, so it will again arise and 
regulate all labor in order to chasten those who insist on maintaining their 
illicit practices. You have doubtless followed with interest the passage of the 
law to curb some of the practices in the radio industry and the lamentations 
of its opponents to the effect that it is not fair to restrain the many innocents 
in order to curb the guilty few. 


DEMANDS FOR RULES OF PROCEDURE 


_ The third group of demands are those which I term the civil liberties and 
fair-play demands as well as those designed to establish uniform administra- 


* Other recent recommendations of the NLRB seem to indicate that the Board leans to the view 
that the union must be consulted on management decisions which directly affect the pay or 
working conditions of employees, even though the contract does not provide for such consulta- 
tion. In one case, for example, the NLRB held that an employer had acted discriminatorily 
when, ‘without consulting the union, he withheld a bonus from a small group of organized 
employees, whereas his customary practice was to pay it to all his workers. It was held the 
employer’s duty either to pay in accordance with past custom or to consult the union before 
departing from it.—Ep1Tor 
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tive rules. They are in a way the most troublesome because they deal with 
the every-day life of each employee. They are mostly based on the justifiable 
theory that confusion, favoritism, and wilful or even accidental unfair adminis- 
tration must be avoided by the acceptance of definite rules of procedure. This 
theory collides, however, with the principle that management, being respon- 
sible for its successes and failures, must be free to hire the best qualified 
employees, assign them to the work for which they are best fitted, reward 
superior performance by raises and promotions, maintain discipline, discharge 
the incompetent and, if a partial layoff is necessary, retain the most compe- 
tent employees. Both positions can be persuasively advocated. It remains to 
be seen how the inherent conflict can be resolved—and it is evident that, 
except for one phase, the solution must necessarily be a compromise. 

The issue where I do not as yet see the possibility of a real compromise 
is the limitation on the right to hire. Labor has given no indication that the 
wartime compromise of maintenance of membership is going to satisfy it. The 
powerful drive for the closed shop continues. All compromises are temporary. 
For those who cannot accept the concept of compulsory unionism there seem 
to be only three possible solutions—none of which are too hopeful : resistance 
at the cost of strikes; legislation; or possibly an ultimate rebellion within the 
ranks of labor itself. 

Another attempted interference with the right to hire is the not infrequent 
demand that, if an opening occurs in a higher-paid occupation, management 
must promote an employee from within the ranks in preference to hiring a 
qualified outsider. While there is no denying the wisdom of a policy which 
encourages employees by promoting them whenever reasonably possible, a 
prohibition against outside hiring—no matter how well qualified the candidate 
may be—is, in my opinion, intolerable. I personally know very few, if any 
cases, in which this type of demand has prevailed. 


But I am more concerned here with what happens after an employee is 
hired. 


SENIORITY VERSUS ABILITY 


The restrictions on assigning, promoting, transferring, and laying off 
come usually within the orbit of the seniority clauses of.the labor contract. 
As I have said, unions will no longer be denied the right to police these 
functions to the extent that management’s action may be based on favoritism, 
prejudice, or simply on oversight. Enlightened management will usually 
agree that a fair amount of ex post facto policing is justifiable; but it will 
maintain that the yardstick must be ability, and ability alone. Yet here we 
come up against labor’s thesis that tenure alone gives a superior claim to both 
the job and advancement and, almost more important, against the practical fact 
that acceptance by unions of the principle of superior merit is politically 
inexpedient. The average local union official who must administer the con- 
tract wishes neither to espouse the cause of the more competent nor to neglect 
that of the less competent member. Hence the insistence on the part of most 
unions that the only test be seniority. 
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Some compromises are pretty well worked out by now; others are in a 
state of flux, or deadlocked. 


In factory occupations, where additional manual dexterity is usually the 
result of practice, where by and large the older employees are the more 
skilled, and where the gradations of skill are usually slight, management 
has generally accepted the idea that when it comes to a layoff, so long as 
enough qualified employees are left to fill the remaining jobs, the youngest 
employee in point of service goes first. In the white-collar field I have noticed 
that unions do not push the principle of strict seniority quite so vigorously, 
and that they will accept the principle that the least efficient employees go 


first—seniority entering into play only where the ability of the employees 
concerned is relatively equal. 


PROMOTIONS AND DEMOTIONS 


The subject of promotions is more confused. There is substantial unani- 
mity on the part of unions in demanding that all promotions be based on strict 
seniority ; and, as I have said, some unions contend that if there is a vacancy 
in a better job, it must be filled from within the organization. Some employ- 
ers have yielded to these demands; but most have so far successfully main- 
tained the position that promotions are not compulsory, that if a promotion is 
made it should be based on ability and that once again seniority comes into 
play only where ability is relatively equal. 


Another angle of the same controversy is promotion to the first line of 
supervisory positions. Most unions demand the right to police these, and 
insist that here again seniority must govern. They are quite insistent, because 
the rank and file is primarily under the direction of the first line of super- 
vision, that some control of the choice of these supervisors is important. 
Management has so far fairly well maintained the position that neither length 
of tenure nor manual dexterity governs the choice of a supervisor ; that always 
leadership and often youth are the desirable qualities; that it would be im- 
possible in practice to demonstrate objectively that management’s judgment 
is right; that the authority of supervisors would be impaired if each appoint- 
- ment were open to attack; and that, therefore, this is one function of manage- 
ment which should remain unimpaired. 


Demotions, on the other hand, are more like layoffs. Except for cases 
of proved inability to perform a higher-paid job, demotions are largely limited 


to situations where there are more employees than jobs, and are usually made 
on the same basis as layoffs. 


TRANSFERS 


Transfers are another controversial subject. It might be argued that if 
a transfer is defined as a change to another occupation without change of 
pay, there is no reason why management should not use its discretion in 
assigning tasks. But it doesn’t work that way. Though equally well paid, 
one job may be more pleasant than another, or may lead to more rapid 
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advancement. Or, more frequently, personal idiosyncrasies come into play— 
preference for the present associates; dislike of the foreman on the new job; 
the fact that, for some intangible reason, one job carries more prestige than 
another. Management has, by and large, come to the conclusion—and 1 
believe it to be the correct one—that freedom of action in assigning and 
transferring is more important to efficient operation than the occasional incon- 
venience to, or resentment of, an individual employee. Also, if this function is 


~ hampered, what is the test to be? Even unions have not produced any answer 


to this one, except that the union should be consulted in each case and the 
transfer made only with its consent. 

But there we have, staring us in the face, examples such as that of the 
Brewster Aeronautical Co. which illustrate better than any other the reason 
why this solution will not do. Again, I come back to the essentially politicai 
nature of the local union leader’s task and makeup. Unable or unwilling to 
consider a case such as this on the merits, he is much too apt to base his 


_ position on political expediency, on log-rolling, or on withholding his consent 


in legitimate cases until he obtains some other concession. This is what 
happened at Brewster—to the point where no further transfers could be 
made and the whole operation came to a standstill. It is the only case I know 
where the War Labor Board stepped in and took away a concession which 
a union had obtained from management. 


OTHER ATTEMPTS TO RESTRICT MANAGEMENT 


There are other respects in which unions have tried to restrict manage- 
ment by insisting that their consent be obtained before action is taken. It has 
been tried as an alternative to the strict seniority principle in promotions; or 
to circumscribe management’s right to determine or alter the number of shifts, 
shift assignments, and the starting hours of each shift. Here again manage- 
ment has by and large stood firm and, I submit, justifiably. 

The subject of raises is another difficult one. Here we have to contend 
with the desire for higher pay and the wish to avoid injustices and discrimina- 
tion. I believe the haphazard administration of the merit system has made 
labor as militant as it is on this subject. Most of us are aware of the pressure 
to which management has been submitted to make all raises automatic, based 
only on length of service. Labor’s theory is that so-called normal performance, 
le. average effort, eventually warrants payment of the highest rate for the 
occupation. Management contends, on the other hand, that merit means 
more than average performance, and that only superior effort warrants the 
payment of the highest rate. The War Labor Board attempted to solve this 
dilemma by decreeing that wherever the parties were unable to agree to 
“objective” standards for measuring progress, increases should be automatic 
part of the way and left to management’s discretion beyond that. I do not 
believe that this settles anything. Management has cause to complain because 
the principle of merit has been partly destroyed, and labor has cause to com- 
plain because there is still no control of possible arbitrary action in the upper 
brackets. I suggest that a possible solution, where an acceptable merit rating 
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plan cannot be devised, is to keep the principle of merit unimpaired, but to 
allow the union to contest all cases of alleged discrimination. 


WORKABLE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE ESSENTIAL 


It does not seem necessary to dwell on the question of the settlement of 
grievances. Enlightened management has long since given up the idea that 
every decision on the fairness of its actions and on the interpretation of the 
labor contract should be its unilateral function. It is perfectly clear that if 
an agreement is made, the union should have the right to see that it is prop- 
erly enforced. Apart from this narrower ground, the existence of a workable 
grievance procedure is an essential safety valve without which sound indus- 
trial relations cannot, in my opinion, be built up. With full realization of the 


present-day shortcomings of compulsory arbitration of grievances, I never 
theless favor it. 


IMPACT OF FOREMEN’S UNIONIZATION 


At this point I should like to say a word about the organization of fore- 
men. The typical foreman has four primary functions: to keep the work 
flowing, maintain discipline, recommend raises and promotions, and handle 
employee grievances at the first level. Union affiliation may not affect 
the first function; as a practical matter it does and will affect the others. The 
report of the Slichter panel to the National War Labor Board in the auto- 
motive cases takes official cognizance of the fact that even where the fore- 
man is not organized, the union at the local level has undermined his authority 
and has consistently circumvented him. If the foreman is organized he will 
necessarily, in my opinion, because of divided loyalties, tend to impose his 
authority even less. As for grievances, the organized foreman’s usefulness 
is, I think, gone, whether or not he belongs to the same union as the men 
below him. And the same is true of promotions and raises. For almost all 
unions have a similar approach to certain problems. When a union has been 
unable to obtain a concession in a contract, e.g., some of the seniority clauses 
I have discussed, it will try to introduce them, nevertheless, by practice or 
interpretation. It is not too hard, for instance, to claim in the case of every 
promotion that the man with greatest seniority is, by happy coincidence, the 
most capable—or, having failed to shake a merit system, to claim periodically 
that employees are entitled to merit increases regardless of merit. It has 
been done, and the pressure on the foreman has at times been unbearable. If 
the foreman is covered by a union contract in which the same issues arise, he 
will necessarily be tempted not to resist this pressure but to establish practices 
and precedents which will eventually enure to his benefit. 

I need not dwell on the most publicized criticism of foreman organiza- 
tion—the fact that under the law the foreman is for certain purposes a repre- 
sentative of management and, by favoring one union against another, makes 
the employer liable for his acts. There is no question in my mind that if the 
organization of foremen spreads, their traditional functions will have to be 
altered drastically. 
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What the practical solution will be I cannot forecast. The problem arose 
because, in vastly expanding wartime mass industries, hundreds and thou- 
sands of foremen had to be promoted quickly, without adequate training and 
indoctrination. Often management, harassed by problems of production and 
of adjusting to the art of living for the first time with rank-and-file unions, 
did overlook their foremen and instead of training them, concentrating on 
their problems, and giving them the feeling that they were part of manage- 
ment, made them feel, justifiably, that they were the forgotten men. Maybe 
peacetime conditions will remedy this situation. Until a solution is found, 
however, this will continue to be an area of resistance by management against 
what it considers to be a serious infringement on its managerial functions. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly, I suggest that a workable contract should deal 
with some of the issues I have discussed as follows: 

1. Layoffs, rehirings, and promotions up to, but not including, super- 
visory positions are the proper subject matter of contractual regulation. 
While it is desirable, if possible, to give primary consideration to ability, the 
element of seniority can no longer be ignored. In factory occupations layoffs, 
rehirings, and demotions due to lack of work are increasingly made on the 
basis of seniority alone; in white-collar occupations they should be based 
primarily on ability, seniority coming in when ability is relatively equal. All 
promotions should be based primarily on ability and secondarily on seniority. 

2. Making job evaluations and time studies and fixing rates and work 
loads in new and changed occupations resulting from the introduction of 
technological improvements are primarily functions of management. How- 
ever, the fairness and accuracy of results should properly be subject to re- 
view by the union, through the grievance procedure. 

3. Wage increases within existing ranges should, insofar as possible, be 
based on merit. Since it is almost impossible to demonstrate objectively 
the soundness of management’s judgment on merit, I am opposed to the 
policing of this function; however, in appropriate cases, a sound merit rating 
system is advisable, and in all cases merit increases should be subject to 
review through the grievance procedure for possible discrimination or over- 
sight. 

4. As I have already said, the unilateral settlement of employee com- 
plaints is a thing of the past. A sound, simple, and workable grievance 
procedure is one of the cornerstones of the present-day agreement. 

5. On the ground that the harm to efficient management would be 
much greater than the benefits to the employees, I believe that the agreement 
should not contain any clauses dealing with the following subjects: 


a. Limitation on the power to subcontract ; 
b. Featherbedding and other similar rules ; 


c. Compulsory promotions or any other limitations on the right to hire 
the best qualified employees ; 


d. Restrictions on the right to promote to supervisory positions ; 
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e. Restrictions on transfers to equally well paid positions; and 
f. Restrictions on the right to decide on the number of shifts, shift assign- 
ments, starting hours and the like. 


Note, however, that if the NLRB gives wide endorsement to such theories 
as that advanced by the trial examiner in the case I mentioned, it may be- 
come necessary to provide affirmatively that each and every one of those 
functions may be discharged by management without interference or previous 
negotiation. 

The above summary, incomplete as it is, illustrates the general principles 
which I believe should govern the extent, if any, to which managerial func- 
tions should be restricted. 


CONCLUSION 


Under present-day conditions and at the present stage of the education 
of both labor and management, there are many decisions which management 
must be free to make without interference, particularly if they in no way 
affect the well-being of the employees. To the extent that certain decisions 
directly affect the well-being of the employees, the latter must be given a 
voice in the matter, but with proper safeguards against undue restrictions 
of economy and efficiency of management. And to the extent that certain 
managerial functions affect the employees indirectly or to a very slight extent, 
a balance of convenience must be arrived at on the basis of whether the 
proposed restriction on management is apt to be more of an irritant or a 
handicap to management than the lack of it would be to the employees. 








EMPLOYER-STRIKER RELATIONSHIP UNDER THE NLRA 


By DAVID H. WERTHER 
Member of New Jersey Bar* 


While employees who strike in protest against unfair labor practices -are 
entitled to reemployment under the National Labor Relations Act, “economic 
strikers” enjoy no such protection, and management may refuse to rehire 
them if their positions have been filled. Mr. Werther points out the signifi- 
cant legal distinctions between the two types of strikes, citing illustrative 
cases. He also’ discusses the problem of back pay for striking employees, 
and describes the types of strikes and strike activities unsanctioned by the 
NLRA. The author was formerly an attorney for the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


HE National Labor Relations Act is specific in recognizing and preserving 

the job rights and status of employees out on strike. Thus it is provided 
in Section 2 (3) that “The term ‘employee’ . . . shall include any individual 
whose work has ceased as a consequence of, or in connection with, any current 
labor dispute or because of any unfair labor practice... .” And Section 13 
provides that “Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way the right to strike.” 

Prior to enactment of this statute, employers were legally free to discharge 
workers for participation in strikes. Furthermore, after having thus termi- 
nated the employment relationship, employers were equally free to rehire 
former strikers on an arbitrary or discriminatory basis. The Wagner Act 
changed all this. Generally speaking, employers are prohibited from discharg- 
ing strikers. 

However, there are important exceptions to the general rule. It is the 
purpose of this article to focus attention upon those situations where strikers 
have been held to have forfeited their employment status, rights to reinstate- 
ment, and back pay. 

The National Labor Relations Board becomes concerned with strikes 
principally at the point when charges are filed alleging that the employer has 
unlawfully discriminated against the striking employees or any of them by 
denying them employment upon application after the termination of the 
strikes. The nature and extent of the protection afforded strikers under the 
Act are dependent upon the kind of strike engaged in—i.e., whether an eco- 
nomic or unfair labor practice strike. The matters to be determined are the 
right to reinstatement, the right of the employer to replace the strikers, and 
payment or forfeiture of back wages. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE VS. ECONOMIC STRIKES 


An unfair labor practice strike is one which is provoked or prolonged by 
employer conduct in violation of the Act. Such conduct may take the form 
of refusal to bargain collectively with the statutory representatives of the 
employees within the meaning of Section 8 (5) of the Act; discriminatory 
discharge, layoff, demotion, transfer, etc., of employees within the meaning of 
Section 8 (3); unlawful domination of, interference with, or support of a 


“ Now practicing as a labor relations consultant in New York City. 
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company union within the meaning of Section 8 (2); and unlawful interfer- 
ence with, restrain or coercion of employees in the exercise of ‘the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7. 

Economic strikes are usually caused by the efforts of employees to secure 
better wages, shorter hours, and improved working conditions. They are 
tests of economic pressure and strength on the part of the workers acting 
in concert to obtain a larger share of the profits of an enterprise. They are 
neither caused nor prolonged by unfair labor practices. However, should the 
employer engage in an unfair labor practice during an economic strike, it will 
be considered an unfair labor practice strike. Employees who refuse to per- 
form the duties normally performed by those out on strike are regarded as 
having joined the strike and entitled to the status of economic strikers. The 
employer may not discharge them for this reason but may require them to 
leave the plant. 

Section 10 (c) of the Act provides that when the Board finds a person 
guilty of an unfair labor practice “it shall issue and cause to be served an 
order requiring such person to cease and desist from such unfair labor prac- 
tice and to take such affirmative action, including reinstatement of employees, 
with or without back pay, as will effectuate the policies of this Act.” In 
order thus to restore the status which existed at the time of the unlawful 
act of the employer, the discharge of workers who have been hired to replace 
discriminatees may be required in order to make room for the latter. Pur- 
suant to this reasoning, the Board usually requires the discharge of all work- 
men from positions in which they replace unfair labor practice strikers. In 
cases where an economic strike is converted into an unfair labor practice 
strike, the Board will order the dismissal of only those replacements who 
have been hired after the date of the unfair labor practice. 

The payment of back pay is customarily ordered from the date of refusal 
to rehire upon application. This means that back pay accrues from the date 
an individual striker decides to abandon a strike rather than the date when a 
strike officially ends. Should the employer discharge an employee or group 
of employees for calling or participating in a strike, back pay will run from 
the actual date of discharge, even if it occurred on the first day of the strike. 
In addition to deduction of net interim earnings from the back pay bill, the 
Board will also deduct any loss which the employee has willfully incurred by 
failure to seek or refusal to accept available employment. Unjustifiable failure 
of the employee to register with the United States Employment Service, or 
refusal or relinquishment of desirable new employment, may result in for- 
feiture of back pay. If an employee refuses reinstatement, and has not ob- 
tained other employment at higher compensation, back pay may run until 
the beginning of the Board hearing. If, however, he refuses on the basis of 
having new employment at better compensation, back pay will be awarded 
to the date of commencement of the new employment. 


ECONOMIC STRIKERS SUBJECT TO DISCHARGE 


It is well settled that employees who engage in economic strikes do so 
at their peril, for the employer has the right to fill the vacancies permanently 
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with new employees and is under no duty to discharge them or revamp his 
organization whenever the strikers elect to return to work. In NLRB v. 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, 304 U. S. 333, the Supreme Court 
held: ‘Although Section 13 provides ‘Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
so as to interfere with or impede or diminish in any way the right to strike,’ 
it does not follow that an employer, guilty of no act denounced by the Statute, 
has lost the right to protect and continue his business by supplying places 
left vacant by the strikers. And he is not bound to discharge those hired to 
fill the places of strikers upon the election of the latter to resume their em- 
ployment, in order to create places for them.” 

Thus it is clear that only those economic strikers whose positions have 
not been filled prior to their application for reinstatement are entitled to their 
jobs. The application, moreover, must be conveyed to the employer and must 
be unconditional. An application duly made has been held to have a continu- 
ing effect, so that where it has been made at a time when the job is filled, the 


employer is required to notify the striker if the job becomes vacant a few 
days later. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


The following cases illustrate permissible means used by employers in 
meeting the exigencies brought about by economic strikes. In Solvay Process 
Co., 47 NLRB 141, it was held not discriminatory to refuse reinstatement to 
economic strikers when there were no jobs available because the work previ- 
ously done by them was turned over to independent contractors, the Board 
stating that the employer was under no duty to alter these arrangements to 
accommodate the strikers. The Board arrived at the same conclusion in the 
case of Tomasello, 46 NLRB 43, where the employer made arrangements for 
a continued supply of outside labor. And in Montgomery Ward, 17 NLRB 
191, the Board approved a reorganization of personnel and elimination of 
jobs during an economic strike. The employer had reorganized the reduced 
staff to operate its business efficiently and denied reinstatement to some of 
the strikers. The Board held that the employer’s refusal to reinstate them 
was not discriminatory where it would be forced either to discharge other 
employees or further to reorganize its business to make room for the strikers. 
In Reeves Rubber Inc., 60 NLRB 75, the Board held that an employer may, 
in the interests of efficient operation and production, order changes which will 
entail inconveniences to employees, and in Columbia Pictures, 17 LRR 291, 
Sam M. Jackson, 34 NLRB 680 and Republic Steel Corporation, 16 LRR 
680, the Board held that economic strikers’ positions may lawfully be filled 
prior to application for reinstatement by promotions and transfers of non- 
striking employees. 

It should be emphasized that economic strikers ordered to be reinstated 


by the Board are entitled to back pay on the same basis as unfair labor prac- 
tice strikers. 


UNSANCTIONED STRIKES AND STRIKE ACTIVITIES 
There are certain kinds of strikes and strike activity which have been 
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declared unprotected by the Act. Strikers who engage in flagrantly unlawful 
conduct, such as seizure and retention of the employer’s property (sitdown 
strikes) ,* during the course of the strike are not entitled to reinstatement or 
back pay. The employer may discharge them at his discretion (NLRB v. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 306 U. S. 240). The Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that participants in a sitdown strike lost their status as em- 
ployees under the Act despite the fact that they were not specifically dis- 
charged by the employer for such conduct and had obeyed court process to 
vacate the seized plant (McNeely & Price v. NLRB, 106 F. (2d) 878). On 
the other hand, engaging in a two-hour “stay-in” strike, involving a mere 
stoppage of work without violence or resistance to plant discipline, does not 
make the employment status terminable by the employer (American Manu- 
facturing Co. v. NLRB, 309 U.S. 629). 

The Fansteel rule does not apply where the employer discharges strikers 
under the mistaken belief that they had engaged in unlawful conduct (Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation, et al., 544 NLRB 912); or where strikers 
engage in only minor misconduct and picket line disorders (Fairmount Cream- 
ery Co., 64 NLRB 144) ; or even in cases where strikers have been convicted 
of minor misdemeanors engaged in during the strike, such as drunkenness, 
violation of a court order, disturbing the peace, rioting or unlawful assembly, 
or assault and battery of a lesser nature (Republic Steel Corporation v. 
NLRB, 107 F. (2d) 472, certiorari denied, 309 U. S. 684). 

However, conviction for major disorders—e.g., malicious destruction of 
property, obstructing the mails and railroad tracks, discharging firearms, 
carrying concealed weapons, assault and battery of a serious nature, etc.,— 
has been held a bar to reinstatement. The Fansteel rule applies in both eco- 
nomic and unfair labor practice strikes. 


CONFLICTS WITH OTHER LEGISLATION 


State laws restricting strikes, or prohibiting within the state certain 
kinds of strikes or strikes for certain purposes, do not relieve the employer 
of his obligations to the strikers under the Wagner Act, which of course takes 
precedence over local law. But where the purpose of the strike is to compel 
the employer to violate a federal law, the Board has withdrawn the protection 
of the Act from the strikers. In the case of American News Company, Inc., 
55 NLRB 1302, the employer discharged and subsequently refused to re- 
instate certain strikers, on the ground that the strike in which they participated 
was admittedly designed to compel the employer to grant the strikers a wage 
increase without the prior approval of the National War Labor Board, which 
action would have subjected the employer to penalties under the terms of 
the Wage Stabilization Act. The Board held that “Congress . . . could hardly 
have intended for the Board to give any protection under the Act to a strike 
knowingly prosecuted to compel an acknowledged violation of an act of the 
Congress itself, such as the Wage Stabilization Act.” However, the Board 


* In the author’s opinion, a denial of access to a struck property by the mass picketing technique constitutes 
in fact an unlawful seizure and retention of the employer’s plant. While no official ruling has as yet been 
issued by NLRB, courts of several states have invariably condemned such tactics as unlawful and have 
issued appropriate injunctive orders. 
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refused to apply the American News doctrine in the case of a strike engaged 
in without giving notice as required by the War Labor Disputes Act, taking 
the position that the rights of the employees under the Wagner Act are not 
affected by the War Labor Disputes Act. Nor was it applied to a strike to 
compel an employer to violate the National Labor Relations Act (Republic 
Steel Corporation, 62 NLRB 130; Columbia Pictures Corporation, 64 NLRB 
90). ; 
Another type of strike situation that has resulted in forfeiture of strikers’ 
reemployment rights is where they have struck in violation of a no-strike 
clause contained in the collective bargaining agreement. Since the employees, 
by such conduct, have repudiated their contract, the employer has the right 
to treat them as quits and refuse to reemploy them even though they have 
not been replaced by new employees. The employment relationship termi- 
nates as of the date of the strike under the circumstances (NLRB v. Sands 
Manufacturing Company, 306 U. S. 332). 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 


INCE publication of a “Directory of Local Personnel Groups” in the Janu- 
ary issue of PERSONNEL, the editors have heard from several other local 
associations and have been apprised of a number of changes in the previous 
listings. These additions and revisions are incorporated in the list below. 
As further additions and changes are received, they will be published 
in PERSONNEL ; and it is planned to print a completely revised directory in the 
January, 1947, issue. To assure up-to-date listings, the editors will appreciate 
being informed of any changes in organization, etc., of the groups listed in 
both the original directory and the supplements. 


Bay Area Trainers Council. President, A. Roberts; Vice President, L. E. Herman; 


Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Harrington, 4301 Fair Ave., Oakland, Calif. Meets 
monthly. , 


Central New York Personnel Managers’ Association. President, R. W. Milnes, 
Director of Personnel, Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.; Vice President, A. R. 
Lowe; Secretary, L. G. Laun; Treasurer, F.C. Warner. Meets monthly. 


+Dallas Personnel Association. President, M. B. Borgarte; Commercial Vice 
President, A. C. Michaelis, Assistant Cashier, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas 13, 
Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, M. Hunt. Meets monthly. Monthly news letter. 


Employment and Personnel Managers Group, Industrial Management Council of 
Rochester, 55 St. Paul Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Chairman, S. K. Beecher; 
First Vice President, J. B. Gibson; Second Vice President, W. G. Leahy; 
Secretary, A. E. Crockett. 


Erie Industrial Relations Council. President, H. A. Stewart; Vice President, 
J. Parks; Secretary, J. Childs, Employment Manager, Talon, Inc., Erie, Penna. ; 
Treasurer, J. Kraschneske. Meets monthly. 


t Denotes revision of previous listing. 














LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 


yEvansville Personnel Association. President, L. Becker; Vice President, M. O. 
Peck; Secretary, N. L. Kniese, Evansville Manufacturers’ and Employers’ 
Association, 10914 S. E. Third Street, Evansville 9, Indiana. Meets monthly. 


Hudson County ,Employment Managers’ Association. President, J. E. Birdsall; 
Vice President, P. Garrison; Secretary-Treasurer, C. V. Brinkerhoff, Air 
Reduction Sales Co., 125 Monitor St., Jersey City, N. J. Meets monthly. 


Indiana Personnel Association, c/o Personnel Service, Executive Building, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. President, C. E. Wood; Secretary-Treasurer, 
F. L. Cason. Annual conference. 


Industrial Personnel Association of Houston, P. O. Box No. 955, Houston 1, Texas. 
President, F. J. Rousseaux; Vice President in Charge of Membership, J. W. 
Sylvester; Vice President in Charge of Programs, N. Ward; Secretary, Mrs. 
J. Greer; Treasurer, B. Lang. Meets monthly. Monthly news letter. 


Industrial Relations Section, Associated Industries of Cleveland, 1615 NBC 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Chairman, A. J. Guthrie. 


+Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association, 325 County-City Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. President, H. M. Gowing; Secretary-Treasurer, C. G. Rubin. 
Convenes annually. Monthly news letter. 


+Personnel Association of Indianapolis, 310 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis 4. 
President, E. B. Walker; Vice President, H. M. Dirks; Secretary, A. F. 
Williams; Treasurer, F. C. Cramer. Meets monthly. 


Personnel Executives’ Club of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 162 West- 
minster St., Providence 1. President, L. Lanpher; Vice President, W. H. 
Comee, Jr.; Secretary, H. L. Bailey; Treasurer, H. E. Gladding. 


Personnel Management Association (New Orleans). President, W. Morrow; 
lst Vice President, S. W. McLeod; Secretary, J. A. Davilla, Great Southern 
Box Company, New Orleans, La. Meets monthly. 


Richmond (Ind.) Personnel Association. President, J. L. Haynes; Vice President, 
M. M. Homan; Secretary, B. Norris, U. S. Employment Service, Richmond, 
Ind. Meets monthly. 


Seattle Personnel Management Association. President, H. J. Dobb; Ist Vice 
President, L. Matter; 2nd Vice President, A. Hidy; Secretary, L. L. Martin, 
Seattle Army Service Forces Depot, 4735 E. Marginal Way, Seattle ; Treasurer, 
C. G. Rubin. Meets monthly. Member of Pacific Northwest Personnel 
Management Association. 


+Spokane Personnel Association. President, G. Robey; Vice President, L. Cook; 
Secretary, Mrs. M. N. Hobart, Goodrich Employment Service, 1202 Old 
National Bank Bldg., Spokane; Treasurer, R. H. Kissler. Meets semi-monthly 
Member of Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. 


Tri-County Personnel Directors’ Association (Penna.). President, R. A. Lambert ; 
Vice President, L. W. Tice; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Scureman, General 
Superintendent, Penn Tobacco Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Meets monthly. 


Washington Personnel Association. President, D. H. Smith, Director of Personnel 
and Public Relations, Government Services, Inc., 1135 21 St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, R. G. Spence; Vice 
President in Charge of Programs, E. R. Davis; Vice President in Charge of 
Membership, W. D. Marriott; Treasurer, H. Vogel. 


Women’s Personnel Club of Rhode Island. President, Mrs. C. G. Carr; Vice 
President, G. DeWare; Secretary, Mrs. P. J. Redgate, R. I. Tool Co., 148 West 
River St., Providence; Treasurer, A. Aaronian. Meets monthly except in 
August and December. 


t Denotes revision of previous listing. 
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COST ASPECTS OF EMPLOYEE SECURITY PLANS 


By C. E. JARCHOW 
Vice President and Comptroller 
International Harvester Company 


An adequate program of employee security will cost employers generally 
between 8 and 15 per cent of payroll, Mr. Jarchow estimates in this dis- 
cussion of the functions and costs of the various types of plans. The author 
describes trends in benefits, and stresses the need for carefully correlating 
company plans with government programs. The major portion of social 
security planning, he believes, should be undertaken by private enterprise. 
This previously unpublished paper was presented before the Tri-City Chapter 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants. 


pipe the early development of this country, there was little occasion 
for employees to feel much concern about security. Whenever working 
conditions became unsatisfactory, workers picked up stakes and moved on to 
new frontiers. With the conversion in this country from agriculture to in- 
dustry began a conflict of interest between capital and labor—particularly as 
the latter began to feel its strength in unionization. Before this conflict of 
interest became serious, however, many companies had adopted plans of one 
kind or another for the security of employees. Some of these plans made 
. provision for benefits in case of disability, others for death or for retirement 
of employees; some plans were of a profit-sharing nature, and a few provided 
for a form of guaranteed annual wages. 

I should like to discuss the various types of employee security plans— 
referring, for illustration, to the experience of the International Harvester 
Company with its benefit program—in the following order : 


1. Disability insurance—including workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents, benefits for sickness and accident, hospitalization and surgery, 
and general medical care. 

2. Group life insurance. 

3. Unemployment insurance—including guaranteed annual wages and sev- 
erance pay. 


4. Old-age insurance—including pensions, annuities, and federal old-age 
benefits. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s Compensation generally covers all injuries arising in the 
course of employment, except those of willful intention ; it also usually covers 
occupational diseases, though in some instances the coverage is limited to 
specified diseases. In some states, the compensation is reduced if the worker 
fails to use the safety devices required by law, and the employer is penalized 
if he fails to provide such devices. Excluded from coverage in the state laws 
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are employees in non-hazardous occupations, agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, employees in interstate commerce, those working in places with 
fewer than a given number of employees, and those employed by non-profit 
organizations. 

The amount of compensation varies among states, but a commonly 
adopted scale is 50 per cent of wages, up to a certain maximum. The employ- 
ers’ liability under the laws is usually covered in one of three ways, as follows: 

1. Self-insurance, whereby the employer carries his own risk. 


2. Insurance in a state fund. 
3. Insurance in a stock or mutual company. 


The International Harvester Company operates as a self-insurer in 26 
states, and in eight states is covered by private or state insurance. In the 
remaining states, we have relatively few employees and have, therefore, elected 
not to operate under the compensation laws, but to settle claims directly. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


The Social Security Board has estimated that on an average day at least 
seven million persons are incapacitated by illness or accident, of whom nearly 
one-half are in paid jobs or looking for jobs; also, that one of every three or 

.four wage earners is incapacitated by temporary disability in a normal year, 
with a still higher rate in years of epidemics. 

Health insurance in the United States has been provided in a limited way 
by trade unions and fraternal organizations. Generally, however, disability 
coverage is obtained through insurance companies, employees’ benefit associa- 
tions, or more informally by the continued payment of wages and salaries by 
employers—or by a combination of these means. Group plans for accident 
and sickness disability have had a tremendous growth in recent years, being 
nearly three times as great in 1944 as in 1934. At the end of 1944 about six 
and one-half million persons were insured under group accident and sickness 
plans. 

The International Harvester Company organized an employees’ benefit 
association in 1908 which is still functioning. It operates under formal regu- 
lations and is administered by a board of trustees, one-half of whom are 
elected by the employee members and one-half appointed by the president of 
the company. It provides sickness benefits and benefits for accidents not cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation laws. 

The cost of the plan over the years has been borne principally by em- 
ployees, but the company has made substantial contributions and has absorbed 
administrative expenses. The ratio of claims for disability benefits since the 
plan was adopted in 1908 has changed very little, except in the last few years, 
when the number of claims began to increase sharply. This was first thought 
to be a temporary situation, but claims continued to increase, not only in our 
plan, but also in the majority of other group disability plans. Investigations 
showed that these increases were due to a number of causes, including : 


1. The higher percentage of women employed. 
2. Accumulated fatigue due to the longer hours of war work. 
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3. The necessary lower physical standards of employment. 
4. The inability to provide adequate medical check-up to insure prompt return to 


work of recovered cases. 
Undoubtedly, the high income tax rates paid by employees were also a factor, 
as they reduced the financial incentive to return to work. Since benefit pay- 
ments are not taxable or subject to other withholdings, our association’s weekly 
benefit of $20—while not unusually high—is almost equivalent in some in- 
stances to regular take-home pay. 

In order to meet this adverse claim experience, the association’s trustees 
adopted remedial measures, including a 331% per cent increase in employees’ 
contributions, an extension of waiting period from four to five working days, 
a reduction of the maximum benefit-paying period for shorter-term employees, 
and the establishment of a six months’ probationary period for new employees. 
As a result, we are at present at about the break-even point in receipts and 


disbursements, after having very seriously depleted the reserve previously 
built up. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND SURGERY 


The idea of hospitalization plans is fairly new. Ten years ago, there were 
practically no such plans. A recent National Industrial Conference Board 
report indicates that at the close of 1944 there were about 18,000 group hospi- 
tal benefit plans in force, insuring nearly five million employees. There were 
also 8,700 group hospital plans which insured the employee and his dependents 
and covered about 1,400,000 family units. Approximately 90 per cent of 
the employee plans and 25 per cent of the family plans included surgical bene- 
fits. These figures do not include the millions of individual subscriptions in 
various other hospital plans operating throughout the United States. 

Our hospitalization plan administered by. the employees’ benefit associa- 
tion was initiated January 1, 1940. It covers all eligible employees at the 
reasonable cost to them of 61 cents per month. It provides benefits at the 
rate of $5 per day up to a maximum of 91 days, reimbursement of expenses 
for operating room, anesthetic, etc., up to $30, and surgical benefits up to a 
maximum of $150. The company contributes an amount equal to 20 per 
cent of employees’ contributions, and absorbs all administrative expenses. This 
plan has worked well without any increases in contribution rates, although 
deficits during the past two years have somewhat depleted the reserve built 
up during the first four years. Our employees have expressed the desire for 
extension of hospitalization coverage to their dependents. The company, 


together with the elected trustees of the association, is currently studying this 
subject. 


GENERAL MEDICAL CARE 


The most recent development in the group insurance field is medical re- 
imbursement insurance. It is still in an experimental stage and, though sev- 
eral insurance companies are offering this coverage, they are proceeding very 
cautiously, since experience must be gained to determine how frequently em- 
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ployees will make use of it under normal conditions. This insurance provides 
for the payment of doctors’ fees for office or hospital calls and for home visits. 
Generally no payment is made for the first few calls. Ordinarily, payments 
for doctors’ fees are limited to one visit a day with a maximum for any one 
disability. Such payments are usually provided only if surgical benefits are 
in effect. Plans for general medical care exclude occupational injuries, dental 
care, eye examinations, and in most cases, maternity care. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Proposals have been made for the adoption of a national health program, 
including (1) construction of hospitals; (2) expansion of public health, ma- 
ternal, and child health service; (3) medical education and research; (4) 
compulsory prepayment medical and dental care; and (5) protection against 
loss of wages from disability: Many doctors believe this would be an ad- 
vanced step in the direction of socialized medicine. Many employers prefer 
to have these benefits provided through existing plans—such as group insur- 
ance, mutual benefit associations, hospitalization plans, etc. If such legis- 
lation is enacted by Congress, it will necessitate a correlation of existing plans 
with the national program and it may result in the abandonment of many 
existing plans. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


In the 10 years, 1934 to 1944, the number of employees protected by 
group life insurance plans has increased from six million to fifteen million 
and the amount of insurance protection from 10 billion dollars to 25 billion 
dollars. Life insurance protection, in the International Harvester Company’s 
experience, was formerly a function of the employees’ benefit association. 
This protection was essentially term insurance with the employee having the 
right to convert to the straight-life basis upon retirement or severance of 
employment. Because of federal income tax complications, and because 
of the widely expressed desire of employees for a different type of insurance 
providing for paid-up and cash-surrender values, the discontinuance of life 
insurance coverage by the employees’ benefit association became advisable. 
The board of trustees of the association accordingly voted to discontinue life 
insurance coverage effective December 31, 1941, and on the same date the 
company offered to employees a new type of group life insurance. Under 
this coverage, the reserves for death benefit previously accumulated by the 
association were applied to the purchase of paid-up life insurance for its 
members. All contributions by employees are applied to purchase additional 
paid-up life insurance. Consequently, the accumulated paid-up insurance 
for each employee steadily increases from year to year. The difference be- 
tween the employee’s paid-up insurance and his total insurance protection 
is covered by term insurance which is paid for entirely by the company. 
Should the employee leave the service of the company or retire, this paid-up 
insurance becomes his property. We believe our group life insurance plan 
is unique in that it provides members with what is essentially straight-life 
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insurance on a contributory basis (as contrasted with pure term insurance). 


This was the first contract of this kind written on a group basis in this 
country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


GOVERNMENT PLANS 


Unemployment has long been recognized as a grave and urgent public 
problem seriously affecting the welfare of the people. Unemployment in- 
surance is not new; France had the first such system in 1905, followed by 
Great Britain in 1911. 

In this country, unemployment insurance started in the state of Wis- 
consin in 1934. A number of other states were desirous of enacting similar 
legislation, but were reluctant to do so as the objection was raised that such 
legislation would place employers in those states at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. This objection was overcome with the enactment of the federal un- 
employment insurance law, which became effective January 1, 1936. Under 
the federal statute, employers are allowed to credit against the tax imposed 
by the Federal Government the amounts of their contributions to state funds 
with a maximum credit of 90 per cent of the federal tax. Slightly more 
than two-thirds of the states accordingly enacted laws which became effective 
in 1936 and the balance of the states enacted laws effective in 1937. In effect, 
the passage of the federal statute forced all states to enact this legislation. 
Not to do so would have caused the total tax to accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and it would not have been available for benefit payments. 

Unemployment insurance makes possible the accumulation of reserves 
in time of employment from which compensation may be paid to eligible work- 
ers who become unemployed and are unable to find work. However, it can- 
not give complete and unlimited compensation to all who are unemployed, 
as this would confuse unemployment insurance with unemployment relief. 
To be eligible for unemployment insurance, the worker must have been previ- 
ously employed and, as a result, his eligibility for benefits when unemployed 
is a right. Under unemployment relief, on the other hand, assistance is 
given on the basis of need. 

Unemployment insurance will not take care of all unemployed persons 
and relief measures will be necessary to supplement it. There were, in all 
the state funds, total accumulated reserves of nearly seven billion dollars on 
October 31, 1945, all of which will be available for unemployment benefits. 
Because we have not had any protracted depressions since the enactment 
of this legislation, the adequacy of these reserves has not yet been seriously 
tested. 

An important objective of any unemployment insurance system should 
be to provide all possible aid and incentive toward stabilization of employ- 
ment. If an employer had an established private plan for which he was 
absorbing the entire cost, he would feel the direct obligation of stabilizing 
his employment so as to lessen the cost of the program. His obligation under 
a compulsory government plan is no less, as here too he is absorbing the 
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cost—though not on so direct a basis. Practically all state laws provide for 
variable rates in order to reward employers who stabilize employment and to 
penalize those employers who cause the greatest drain on the funds. 


With respect to the duration and amount of benefits, the tendency dur- 
ing recent years has been to increase the duration and the minimum and 
maximum benefits and to reduce the required waiting period. The majority 
of the state laws now provide for minimum weekly benefits ranging from 
$5 to $7, maximum weekly benefits ranging from $15 to $20, and a duration 
of 16 to 20 weeks. The majority provide for only a one-week waiting period. 

Many important and large groups of workers are excluded by statute 
from coverage, the principal classes being farm labor, domestic help, mari- 
time workers, and federal and state government workers. There has been 
much agitation recently to broaden the coverage of unemployment insurance 
and for other liberalization. As previously stated, the test of the adequacy 
of the present accumulated reserves is still to come. Any further liberaliza- 
tion may seriously impair the solvency of the state reserves with a consequent 
breakdown in the entire system, or it may throw an emergency load on em- 
ployers with a consequent increase in cost during a depressed economic period. 
There have been recent proposals for extending the duration of benefit pay- 
ments to 26 weeks. While such proposals do not contemplate a direct tax 
against employers, the cost thereof will have to be provided and the impact 
would undoubtedly be felt through general taxation. 

There is one angle to the principle of merit rating in the various state 
laws that is of particular interest from the cost point of view. In the ap- 
plication of this principle in the various state laws, the usual system is to 
adjust the employer’s rate up or down on the basis of the ratio of his past 
contributions, less benefits paid, to an average of his taxable payrolls for 
the preceding few years. During a period of expanded employment, such as 
we have had for the past several years, rates tend toward low levels. Should 
employment fall off, the rates tend to increase as some former employees 
become recipients of benefits. Thus the impact on operating costs falls in 
an order not consistent with the employer’s ability to pay. During the period 
of high volume of business with good profits, when employment is on a high 
level and unemployment benefits are negligible, the employer is in the best 
position to absorb high unemployment costs. However, during that period 
he has low rates because of his previous experience. Later, when he enters 
a period of curtailed employment with low profits, his tax rate will increase, 
due to large benefit payments. From an economic as well as an insurance 
standpoint, these costs should coincide with employment levels. This can 
be quite serious for an employer who was enjoying a peacetime reduced rate 
on his regular civilian production and who subsequently turned to war pro- 
duction. His costs during such period of war production included an un- 
employment tax at the reduced rate which he had previously earned. His 
war contracts are now terminated, and should he reduce his working force 
with resultant benefit payments, his account will be adversely affected. As 
a consequence, his rate subsequently will increase and his postwar civilian 
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production will be burdened with an increased tax which is a direct result 
of his war production. 

Some states did attempt to alleviate this situation to a certain extent by 
requiring additional contributions to postwar reserves where payrolls were 
considerably expanded over the prewar year of 1940. However, this was 


done in only a few of the states and it is believed that the over-all effect has 
been very slight. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE PLANS 


Closely related to unemployment insurance is the subject of guaranteed 
annual wage plans or guaranteed employment plans. There are relatively 
few such plans in existence because of the difficulty of forecasting economic 
cycles for any considerable period and the great financial risk involved in 
working out a thoroughly adequate plan. Plans of this kind usually protect 
employees for a minimum number of hours or weeks of employment per 
annum after a certain period of service, such as five years. A variation might 
be, say, 150 days of guaranteed employment to employees of three years’ 
service, and 200 days of employment to employees of five years’ service. 
Some plans are financed out of funds built up by regular company contribu- 
tions related to wages or profits. Such plans usually carry a stipulation that 
liability is limited to the amount in the fund. The International Harvester 
Company does not have an annual wage plan, but the subject is receiving 
careful study and consideration. It is obvious that any such plan must be 
properly correlated with the government unemployment insurance program. 


SEVERANCE PAY PLANS 


Another form of compensation related to unemployment insurance is sev- 
erance or termination pay. Severance pay plans have basically the same objec- 
tive as unemployment insurance plans—namely, to ease the financial burden 
resulting from unemployment. Unlike unemployment insurance, however, 
severance pay is usually a lump-sum settlement, financed solely by the employer, 
based on the length of service of the employee, and taking no account of the 
actual time lost before a new job is found. 

The allowance of severance pay generally signifies complete and perma- 
nent termination of employment; it represents compensation to the employee 
for breaking a relationship that is valuable to him and is intended to compen- 
sate him for the loss of certain rights acquired on the job, such as seniority, 
vacation, or retirement benefits. An employee receiving a severance pay 
allowance may, perhaps, retain reemployment rights entitling him to be re- 
hired before any new persons are added to the payroll, but upon such rehiring 
he becomes a new employee without his previous seniority rights. 

Severance pay has not been common in American industry. It has 
usually been applied in the event of layoffs caused by technological improve- 
ments or in the event of retrenchments involved in consolidations, or the re- 
location of, productive facilities of a company. 


The International Harvester Company does not have a formal severance 
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pay plan, though we have made severance pay allowances on three different 
occasions when it was necessary to close down certain plants. These allow- 
ances were scaled according to age and length of service with the company. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 

The objective of old-age plans is to permit the automatic retirement of 
employees when they reach a certain age. A plan that provides benefits so 
small that employees cannot be retired obviously fails to attain this objective. 

In the early days of pension planning, the cost of old-age plans was gen- 
erally treated as additional payroll expense—it having been assumed that the 
cost of pensions would never be large. After these plans ran for a number 
of years, it became apparent that their costs were mounting at a rapid rate 
and would continue to do so for many years to come. As a consequence, 
many companies were forced to abandon their plans. Other companies 
arranged for a re-study of their retirement plans, applying actuarial factors 
to determine the long-range costs. As a result of these actuarial studies, it 
became evident that the only sound way of financing pensions was to make 
adequate contributions in advance, preferably during the period of a worker’s 
employment, and to invest those contributions. Since the period between an 
individual’s first employment with the company and his final retirement on 
pension might involve from 20 to 40 years, it was also recognized that sound 
procedure made it advisable to invest these funds apart from the company’s 
assets. This led to two general methods: the trust fund method, under which 
payments were made to an independent trustee under a trust agreement; and 
the group annuity method, under which premiums were paid to an insurance 
company for the purchase of annuities on a group basis. 

One of the most important questions with respect to old-age plans is 
whether they should be contributory or non-contributory. Non-contributory 
plans are more easily administered, but contributory plans are probably 
sounder in principle, inasmuch as employees are more appreciative of a plan 
in which they share the cost; moreover, employee contributions make possible 
a more liberal plan. 

The insurance companies of the country have played an important part 
in the development of employee retirement plans. Their experience in the 
administration of such plans—particularly in the correct use of mortality 
tables as applied to large groups—has made industry realize the importance 
of placing pension plans on a sound financial basis. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the relative merits and 
comparative costs of group annuity plans and trust fund plans. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company uses both types of plans—having a trust fund 
for its pension plan and a group annuity contract for its contributory annuity 
plan for salaried employees. We believe both plans have their merits and 
that no broad statement can be made that one plan is definitely superior to 
the other for all types of retirement programs. Regarding the comparative 
costs, it is also our opinion that, over a long period of time, there is little dif- 
ference under the two types of financing. The cost of any pension plan, no 
matter how financed, boils down to three elements: mortality, interest earn- 
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ings, and costs of administration. There is probably very little difference in 
interest earnings or administrative costs, whether a plan is insured or trusteed. 
With respect to mortality, insurance companies must take a more conserva- 
tive position than is usually taken under a trusteed plan, inasmuch as the 
annuity payments are guaranteed by the insurance company, whereas the 
amounts payable under a trusteed plan in the last analysis are usually limited 
by the size of the fund. However, if the mortality assumptions upon which 
the insurance rates have been built should later prove to be too high, such 
excess costs should eventually be refunded or reflected in reduced net current 
premiums, assuming the group annuity plan is on a participating basis. Con- 
versely, if the trustees should prove to be unduly optimistic about mortality 
experience, additional amounts must eventually be provided to meet the lia- 
bilities of the trust, assuming there is no decrease in the scale of retirement 
benefits. 

The International Harvester pension plan was put into effect September 
1, 1908. The plan is non-contributory. For male employees, the basic re- 
quirements for eligibility are attainment of age 65 and completion of 20 years 
of service, or attainment of age 60 under certain conditions; and for female 
employees, attainment of age 55 and completion of 20 years of service. Pen- 
sions are computed by multiplying 144 per cent of average annual compensa- 
tion for the 10 highest consecutive years by the number of years of service 
credited, with a maximum annual pension of $2,500. 

The company early established the policy of building up reserves during 
the productive years of the prospective pensioners, and of making larger 
appropriations for this purpose in years of good profits. In 1929 the pension 
fund was trusteed. Under the terms of the trust agreement, the pension fund 
is no longer a part of the assets of the company. It was turned over to the 
trustee to be used for the payment of pensions to retired employees, certified 
by a pension board appointed by the company. 

Following the Social Security Act, under which both the company and 
the employee are taxed to provide old-age benefits, the plan was amended 
so that only those years of service prior to December 31, 1936 would be 
counted in determining the amount of employees’ pensions; and, also, that no 
employee having less than five years of service on that date might become 
eligible for a pension. Consequently, we are in effect maintaining a plan 
which is slowly being liquidated to discharge the pension obligations incurred 
up to December 31, 1936 to all employees who had at least five years of 
service as of that date. The final liquidation of this plan will take many years, 
as we have some comparatively young employees who have earned benefits 
under this frozen plan, but who will not be eligible to retire for many years 
to come. The approximate total actuarial liability under this plan as of the 
close of our fiscal year 1945 was $47,000,000, and as of the same date we had 
a trust fund of $41,000,000 in the hands of a bank. Consequently, our actu- 
arial liability is 87 per cent funded. Since our plan will not be fully liquidated 
for perhaps 50 years more, the problem of completing the funding of our 
pension plan is not serious. 

The passage of the Social Security Act and the consequent amendment 
of our pension plan made it seem desirable to supplement the provisions of 
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Social Security regarding retirement benefits. We also thought it desirable 
to supplement the provisions for unemployment. In previous years we had 
d veloped certain plans of a profit-sharing nature, tied in with purchase of 
the company’s stock on an advantageous basis for the employee. However, 
stock purchase plans did not seem to be the solution for supplementing Social 
Security benefits since the market values of stocks are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions; moreover, the Securities and Exchange Commission requirements made 
it extremely difficult to put a stock plan into operation. 

In studying possible supplementary plans, it appeared evident that they 
must operate largely through company appropriations in years of good busi- 
ness. It also seemed desirable to work on the principle of encouraging 
employee savings by granting special credits. Such credits would be made 
on the condition that the employee did not withdraw his savings until actually 
needed for unemployment, retirement, termination of service, or death. -Ac- 
cordingly, in 1940, we developed and offered to non-managerial employees 
our employees’ savings and extra-compensation plan. 

This plan provided that in any fiscal year in which the net income of 
the company exceeded $3 per share on the common stock issued, the com- 
pany would pay 25 per cent of the excess into the security fund set up under 
the plan. This extra compensation was allocated on a pro-rata basis to 
employees of three years or more service in proportion to their wages and 
salaries. Of the total allocated, one-half could be withdrawn in cash at any 
time, and the other half was subject to the restriction that it could not be 
withdrawn except in the event of unemployment, retirement, termination of 
service, or death. 

The plan also provided that employees could contribute, by payroll de- 
ductions, amounts up to 10 per cent of their wages or salary, with the com- 
pany contributing amounts equal to one-half of their savings up to 5 per 
cent of regular pay—the maximum company credit being, therefore, 214 per 
cent of pay. Employees could withdraw their own savings in excess of 5 
per cent at any time without penalty. In the event of unemployment, re- 
tirement, or death, any part of the first 5 per cent could be withdrawn to- 
gether with the corresponding company credits. However, if any part of 
the first 5 per cent contributed by employees were withdrawn for any reasons 
other than those specified, the company credits thereon would be forfeited 
and pro-rated periodically among the employees remaining in the plan. - 

Funds accumulated by employees under the plan were invested in U. S. 
bonds which were deposited for safekeeping by the company, subject to em- 
ployees’ orders. The company paid all expenses of custodianship, as well as 
the administrative expenses of the plan. 

This plan seemed basically sound and received wide commendation. 
However, because of administrative complications in connection with it— 
particularly during the war period—and because of employee discontent with 
its restrictive features, the plan was modified early in 1943 by the elimina- 
tion of future company contributions and by the elimination of all withdrawal 
restrictions on amounts previously credited by the company. The extra- 
compensation feature of the plan was continued during the years 1944 and 
1945, payments being made direct to employees. As of October 31, 1945, 
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this feature was terminated by action of the Board of Directors. In effect, 
therefore, the plan today merely assists employees in the purchase of savings 
bonds through payroll deductions, with the company providing safekeeping 
facilities. 

For managerial employees the same need was recognized in 1940 to 
provide a plan for supplementing the provisions of Social Security for re- 
tirement income. Coincidental with the announcement of the employees’ 
savings and extra-compensation plan, a contributory annuity plan was an- 
nounced for the managerial group. Under this plan, participating employees 
contributed 5 per cent of regular salary and the company contributed such 
additional amounts as would purchase for each participant an annuity equal 
to 25 per cent of his contributions. Annuities were purchased under a group 
contract with two large insurance companies. 

In addition to annuities purchased under the contributory annuity plan, 
the company adopted the policy of applying a portion of the extra- 
compensation credited to managerial employees in years of good earnings 
to the purchase of paid-up retirement annuities. Changes in the income tax 
laws made it desirable to discontinue these purchases in 1943, and subse- 
quently all extra-compensation for managerial employees has been paid in cash. 

The contributory annuity plan was broadened, effective January 1, 1944, 
to conform with changes in the federal income tax laws and regulations which 
required integration of such plans with Social Security provisions. Under 
the amended plan, all salaried employees with five or more years of service 
are eligible, and employee contributions are at the rate of 3 per cent on the 
first $3,000 of salary and 6 per cent on any balance in excess of $3,000. The 
company contributes the additional amounts necessary to purchase retirement 
annuities for participating employees equal to 33% per cent of their con- 
tributions. However, when necessary because of business conditions, the 
company’s annual contribution may be reduced to an amount which will 
provide a 25 per cent annuity for each employee—no such reduction in an- 


nuity benefits being applicable to employees’ contributions made prior to the 
announcement of the change. 


COST OF EMPLOYEE SECURITY PLANS 


In considering the cost of employee security plans, it may be helpful 
to bring all these plans together in summary form, because it is doubtful 
whether it is generally recognized what an important element of cost they 
constitute in'the aggregate. For the purpose of this review, I have divided 


the plans into three main groups: incapacity plans, unemployment plans, and 
retirement plans. 


COST OF INCAPACITY PLANS 

Under cost of incapacity plans, we may include expenses for the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Workmen’s Compensation. Included in these costs are compensa- 
tion claims paid for industrial accidents where the company acts as a self- 
insurer, and reimbursements of hospital and medical expenses; also, work- 
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men’s compensation insurance premiums. Total cost to the employer usually 
runs from ¥ to 1 per cent of payroll. 

2. Sickness and Accident Benefits. These costs may include insurance 
premiums for group disability, hospitalization, or medical plans; contributions 
to employees’ associations for sickness or accident benefits; and administra- 
tive expenses. The cost of these plans to the employer is affected by the 
scale of benefits and by the rate of contributions paid by employees, and 
may range from ¥% to 1 per cent of payroll. 

3. Group Life Insurance. The cost to the employer of group life plans 
is affected by the scale of benefits, the kind of coverage, and the employees’ 
contributions. The major portion of.the cost of such plans is normally borne 


by employees, but certain types may cost the employer as much as % per 
cent of payroll. 


COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT PLANS 


Under cost of unemployment plans, we may include expenses for the 
following items: 

1. Unemployment Insurance. The cost of unemployment insurance for 
the country as a whole currently runs about 2 per cent of payroll. The fed- 
eral law provides for a maximum of 3 per cent of taxable payroll, but the 
operation of merit-rating provisions has reduced this. 

2. Guaranteed Annual Wages. As stated before, very few companies 
now have such plans, and it is difficult to predict what the costs of a repre- 
sentative plan might be. Should such plans be generally adopted in future 
years, the major part of. the costs of those plans would presumably be off- 
set by a reduction in unemployment insurance costs. 

3. Severance Pay. Severance pay plans are not in common use. “Where 
such plans are in effect, the costs will occur at irregular intervals and, there- 
fore, are difficult to estimate. 


COST OF RETIREMENT PLANS 


Under the cost of retirement plans, we may include expenses for the 
following kinds of protection : 

1. Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. As most of us know, 
the federal old-age benefit tax on employers and employees was scheduled to 
increase progressively from 1 per cent of covered payroll in 1937 up to a 
maximum of 3 per cent, effective in 1949. The interim increases provided 
for have not been put into effect, and we are still operating on the rate of 1 
per cent of taxable payroll by the employer and 1 per cent by the employee. 
There is little doubt that this will ultimately prove insufficient to provide 
benefits on the scale contemplated by the Social Security Act. The Social 
Security Board has estimated that the actual cost of the present scale of bene- 
fits under the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance System is between 4 and 7 
per cent of the covered payroll. Since the government is now collecting only 
2 per cent of the covered payroll, contributions must be increased if the plan 
is to be self-sustaining, or the fund must be augmented eventually by general 
taxation. Should the existing plan be liberalized with respect to scope of 
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coverage, amount of benefits, or retirement age, even greater increases in 
taxes may become necessary. 

2. Company Retirement Plans. The costs under company retirement 
plans may include one of more of the following : 


a. Contributions to pension fund trustees for the funding of current service credits 
and in many instances for the funding of past service credits. 


b. Retirement allowances in cases of permanent disability occurring in advance of 
pension eligibility. 


c. Contributions to supplement amounts contributed by employees to purchase retire- 
ment annuities under a contributory annuity plan. 


The costs of company retirement plans are dependent upon many factors, 
such as: the average age of the employees covered, the amount of past service 
liability to be included, the scale of benefits, the ages of retirement, the vesting 
provisions, and whether the plan is to be contributory or non-contributory. 
As a general rule, it may be stated that reasonably adequate retirement plans 
range in cost from 3 to 6 per cent of total payroll. 

It will be noted that the total impact upon costs of the three groups of 
plans I have outlined is quite substantial. There is naturally a considerable 
range in the cost of some of these plans when expressed as a percentage of 
payroll, because of the varying scale of benefits and other provisions, and the 
varying extent to which employees contribute toward the costs of the plans. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent from the data given that an adequate program of 
employee security will cost employers generally between 8 and 15 per cent 
of payroll, even with employees contributing substantial amounts. The por- 
tion of the cost arising from federal and state legislation, as compared with 
that part springing from voluntary company plans, will naturally depend 
upon the course of future social security legislation in this country. 


CONCLUSION 


The establishment of means to assure a basic subsistence level to everyone 
is perhaps essential to the concept of a high standard of living. The question 
remains regarding the proper division of the employee security program be- 
tween governmental control and private initiative and enterprise. The present 
trend appears to be toward increasing governmental action and control. This 
carries with it the danger that our country may become permanently social- 
insurance minded and we may lose those qualities of self-reliance, aggressive- 
ness, and initiative that have been so largely responsible for making our 
country great. Present-day emphasis on security is largely the result of the 
1930 decade of depression. A period of prosperity should mean an era of less 
emphasis on government-sponsored social security and greater reliance on 
individual effort. In such a period, security issues should not remain as para- 
mount problems. This does not mean that planning to meet normal cyclical 
recessions should be abandoned, but it does mean that the major portion of 


such planning should be by private enterprise—particularly toward providing 
more stable employment. 
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There certainly is a legitimate place in our economy for legislation pro- 
viding for the security of wage earners. However, such legislation should be 
in accord with the public welfare and the productive needs of the country. It 
should not discourage the employee’s desire to work. Unemployment com- 
pensation should not be on such a scale that it operates to reduce the labor 
supply in the face of a high demand. Social insurance should not be so lib- 
eral as to discourage employees from making individual provision for their 
own security. 

There is no definite answer regarding how far a company should go in 
providing employees’ plans. Obviously, it will depend in part on the attitude 
of the management and stockholders toward employee security and in part 
on the profit which the company normally earns. Of considerable importance 
is the ratio of the company payroll to its total costs and expenses. Other 
factors being equal, companies with relatively small payroll costs can afford 
to finance comparatively liberal employee plans, whereas companies with rela- 
tively high payroll costs are faced with a much more serious problem because 
of the greater effect on profits. Some companies undoubtedly find that the 
impact of employee security plans on their costs is of such importance that it 
is necessary to devise profit-sharing formulas so that most of the cost comes 
out of the earnings of their good business years. 

In conclusion, I believe that the primary purpose of employee plans is 
to increase the feeling of security in the minds of employees by providing 
benefits that meet legitimate needs and thereby make for better employee 
relations. To the degree that this purpose is achieved, the considerable costs 
of such plans will be justified by the long-term advantages accruing to the 
company, the employees, and the community. 








A TECHNIQUE FOR ENLISTING EMPLOYEE 
COOPERATION IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF ADMINISTRATION 


By HENRY H. FARQUHAR* 


Employees possess a wealth of ideas; all that is needed is an open channel 
to release them. Mr. Farquhar examines the factors which discourage active 
employee cooperation in work improvement—many of them trivial, but none- 
theless important to the workers—and describes a definite program by which 
employee interest and experience can be tapped and the creative capacities 
of the workers developed. As much as a one-third increase in production 
is possible under the plan, states the author. Originally presented before an 
Organization and Procedure Conference of the Department of Agriculture, 
this paper is published here for the first time. 


HAT is the relation between this topic and our present industrial situa- 

tion? I think the answer to that question is well given in an incident 
in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Andrew and Peter were talking before the 
battle of Borodino, and Andrew said that victories are never won, and never 
can be won, through position, numbers, or character of arms. Peter asked 
him, by what, then? Andrew replied, “By the feeling in me and in him” 
(pointing to another man), “by the feeling in every soldier.” 

It is not an exaggeration, I believe, to say that the average American 
worker, whether in private or public employ, today gives less than three- 
fourths of the production which he would readily give were he properly led. 
Why? Is there any relation between that hold-back and “the feeling in” us? 
I think there is, decidedly. 

The responsibility for this situation rests on management—ultimately 
upon the top official of each enterprise. Management must realize, first, that 
it is its job to get maximum production—to get that other one-quarter. 
Management must recognize that its task is one of developing men, and must 
study the things that prevent employees from making their full contribution. 
Mere efficiency engineering won’t do the job. “One’s self I sing,” wrote 
Walt Whitman, and he knew that it is the man that counts. 

Management must initiate a definite program to bring out the creative 
abilities and the cooperation of the whole personnel. It cannot entrust such 
work to the supervisory force, the regular line officers, partly because they 
are too busy and for other reasons which will be touched upon later. Manage- 
ment must establish a special staff to do this. If such work is to be reasonably 
effective, furthermore, it must be conducted under the immediate sponsorship 
and supervision of the chief executive and it must be entrusted to the highest- 
grade assistant to the chief executive. 

This paper will consider three things: first, some of the factors which hold 
the worker back; second, some of the viewpoints necessary on the part of 


management before one can succeed with the third, which is the specific 
technique of eliciting cooperation. 





* Organization and Management Counsel, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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I began to stumble on the answer to this problem of unused individual 
production capacity-several years ago when I was asked to manage a plant 
which was losing a good deal of money. In the course of that assignment I 
made the discovery—startling to me at that time—that the workmen and 
the lower supervisory force knew fundamentally more about what was wrong 
with the way things were done, and what to do about it, than did all the 
officials put together. The workers brought up surprising things after cir- 
cumstances had been so altered that they were inclined to bring them up 
and felt safe in doing so. Matters ranging from comparatively minor ques- 
tions of suitable material, delivery of material, provision of proper tools, 
and so on, up to major matters of organization and policy were brought to the 
fore by these workmen and the lower-level supervisors. That early experience 
started me on a quest which has continued up to the present time. While I 
feel that I have found only a small part of the answer, I am convinced that 
the potential improvements now locked up in the minds of employees are 
enormous. It is a matter of finding the key. 


WHAT HOLDS THE WORKER BACK? 


What holds the employee back, even under the best management? To 
begin with, let us consider factors immediately connected with his job: 

First, he lacks clear instructions. He doesn’t know just what he is 
supposed to do; therefore he does less than he would be glad to do. 

Second, he doesn’t know who his boss is. Doesn’t know who his boss 
is! That may seem ridiculous, but I give it a high place because of the 
innumerable times I have found it to be true, in many different organizations. 
Particularly in the case of the lower supervisory force, the result of not know- 
ing who his boss is may take one or more of several forms in holding the 
worker back. If he is aggressive, he tends to reach over into and disrupt the 
other man’s work, even though the other man may be equally capable. Not 
knowing just who his boss is, he tends to play one off against the other to 
his own advantage. Since it is impossible for any one boss to hold him 
strictly accountable, he tends to slow down at the expense of all. 

Third, he lacks specific and undiluted authority. He doesn’t know just 
what the limits of his authority are; therefore he tends to vacillate, endlessly 
conferring, getting approval from this, that, and the other man, instead of 
taking vigorous action. 

Fourth, supervision is faulty. For example, supervisors may refuse to 
furnish good tools or materials or otherwise fail to live up to the precepts of 
scientific management. These things make the worker “see red,’ more than 
do long hours, hard work, and low pay. Recently production was slowed 
down one-third in a department of an important war factory through the 
management’s failure—to do what? To furnish rubber gloves to the men— 
a refusal made by the foreman, at that. Top management didn’t know about 
it until weeks later. 

Fifth, the worker is first of all an egoist—even as you and I. He doesn’t 
like “systems” to be imposed upon him. Nevertheless the man on the job 
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will do things to his own job that you and I could never do. If he is en- 
couraged, he will devise his own systems and better ways of doing things. 
I recall, several years ago, suggesting to a workman a new method of finishing 
a job on which he was working. He steadfastly refused to accept my sugges- 
tion. But a few months later I was delighted to hear him explaining with 
pride to some fellow workmen: “Just see the new wrinkle J worked out a 
little while ago!’”—the same identical “wrinkle” which he had refused to 
accept when it came from another. 

Sixth, the average worker and lower-level supervisor have fine ideas, but 
they usually have no safe way of transmitting them up the line to the men who 
can and will act upon them. They therefore remain locked up, awaiting the 
men who can find the master key to unloose them. 

So much for the direct factors. Consider now certain others less directly 
connected with the job: , 

First of all, the amount of the worker’s pay is far from his sole interest. 
In fact, it may not even be his major interest. Whiting Williams pointed out 
years ago that the worker is normally quite as much interested in his pay 
relative to that of his neighbors as he is in its absolute amount. Management 
makes a serious mistake, therefore, if it thinks to lead the worker solely 
through the pocketbook. 

Second, his interest in the group with which he works, his personal 
relation to the group, its attitude toward him, its standing and influence on 
other groups, the maintenance of its solidarity—such things as these may 
outweigh in his mind his interest in the concern as a whole, or in how his 
particular supervisory hierarchy regards him personally. This has a direct 
bearing on his job performance. 

Third, outside conditions—e.g., sickness, debt, family discord—often 
profoundly affect a man’s work. Many such circumstances are hardly within 
management’s power to remedy, though it is good business to be aware of 
them and to remedy them whenever possible. A man’s complaint on the job 
may be simply a carryover of his resentment at outside conditions. Neverthe- 
less, those outside conditions are part of the total situation which must be 
taken into account and integrated by management if we are to lead the 
individual properly. For instance, it is useless to “bawl out” a man for some 
mistake on the job when he is suffering from a severe mental strain because 
of an external condition. Censure in such cases is worse than useless; it 
may make matters worse later on. 

Fourth, seemingly “trivial” conditions frequently have a profound effect 
on the worker. Refusing to furnish some little gadget, asking a man to team 
up with another not acceptable to him and his associates—these and similar 
things often have deep significance to the man at the machine. And the 
removal of such conditions is not “coddling”—it is just good common sense. 
Failure to remove the many petty annoyances in the everyday work situation 
prevents the employee’s going home at night with the satisfaction of a big 
day’s work both well and pleasantly done. Until management does its full 


part in these and innumerable other respects, the worker cannot and will not 
do his. 
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Fifth, very often not one in a hundred workmen has, or can obtain, the 
information necessary to enable him to cooperate intelligently. If the chief 
executive, for example, tries to tell him these things, he usually doesn’t speak 
the subordinate’s language, and his words remain but words. If the chief 
executive passes such information “down the line” through the regular super- 
visory channels, it has to be relayed through so many hands that it becomes 
distorted and worthless before it reaches the bottom. There is usually no 
other way between those two extremes by which the worker can really learn 
the policies, conditions, and desires of top management. And yet he cannot 
cooperate effectively or intelligently until he has been given adequate 
information. 

Sixth, not one in a hundred chief executives really knows the thoughts, 
feelings, and desires of the worker and his immediate supervisor. In any large 
group it is physically impossible for every subordinate to tell the chief or 
other higher officials directly how he feels, even if he would; and again, 
ordinarily, we find no proper means by which he can convey his ideas and 
suggestions to the top, other than the pitifully inadequate one of having them 
go “up the line” through all the supervisors. A single supervisor can seriously 
curtail production without management’s having the least idea what it is 
all about. A man will not speak wholly frankly with his boss, nor with his 
boss’s boss, nor with his boss’s boss’s boss, nor with anyone in the line of 
authority above him. Thus it is essential that some way be found by which the 
worker’s real thoughts, sentiments, and desires can get to the top. 

Seventh, most workmen desire participation. They want to feel that they 
share in decisions—not to the extent of having a vote on policies, or having a 
vote at all, but of being consulted on things which directly affect them. And 
they. have a storehouse of ideas which they are ready to release if we can 
only in good faith and by reasonable methods find the key to unlock it. 

The last outside condition which I shall touch upon is lack of a safety 
valve. Even if one cannot do much about a man’s complaints, the very act 
of providing an adequate means for hearing and considering his troubles takes 
a big load off his chest and makes him more ready to play the game. 


PREREQUISITES 


Let us briefly consider some of the prerequisites to success with the 
technique which will be outlined here. 

Above all, prime emphasis must be placed, not on the immediate develop- 
ment of techniques and mechanisms, but on the development of men and women 
to think critically and act constructively on their own and the management’s 
problems. That is the fundamental viewpoint. 

Corollary to this are three other prerequisites : 

First, the wholehearted cooperation or, at the very least, the open-minded 
participation of all principal officials must be obtained. Without their active 
support, no plan for eliciting participation of employees in the improvement 
of administration can be successful. Each executive must be prepared to show 
the necessary interest, to spend the necessary time, and to take action on all 
suggestions for improvements. 
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Second, all employees must be involved in such a program; their coopera- 
tion must be definitely sought. Cooperation does not result simply from asking 
for it; a specific technique is necessary to bring it about. But if there is not 
a sincere desire to elicit the really constructive thoughts and suggestions of the 
employees, and liberal action in putting their suggestions into effect, don’t stir 
them up along these lines at all. I have found it fatal to morale for manage- 
ment to seek suggestions and criticisms, to provide the means by which these 
can be given, and then do nothing about them. 

Third, the total situation must be brought to light and analyzed. Those 
things which are of major importance to the employee must be selected and 
given first attention. These may be relatively insignificant, or they may be 
major matters of policy and organization; but, wherever they are, whatever 
they are, wherever they lead, they must not be dodged or soft-pedaled. They 
must be brought out, followed through, and acted on, sometimes coldbloodedly 
so far as one’s managerial associates are concerned. 

What I have said thus far applies particularly to a long-time program for 
developing employees to think critically and act constructively. It may apply 
equally, however, when there is immediate need of drastic curtailment or ex- 
pansion. In fact, weak action in the elimination of the unnecessary and in the 
institution of business-like practices has often vitiated efforts to develop the 
more capable persons in a group. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE TECHNIQUE 


Now, let us get down to the technique. What I am going to propose 
should not be looked upon as a hard-and-fast procedure. Granted the general 
philosophy which I have outlined, each person’s approach must be a little 
different, if for no other reason than that the leadership and attitudes of top 
management are governing in this sort of program. But a sound technique is 
essential; if we confine ourselves to general principles and good will, I am 
afraid we shall end up with Artemus Ward’s lament that “I can call the spirits 
from the vasty deep, but, damn ’em, they won’t come!” (One reason they 
haven’t come, I think, is that we have erected too many barriers which keep 
them down, and haven’t built the ladders up which they may come.) 

I have indicated that such work as this must be conducted under the 
sponsorship of the chief executive and by the highest-grade man in the capacity 
of assistant to the chief. We are striving here to release some fundamental 
human instincts, and unless we are able continuously to lead and direct along 
constructive lines the powers we are releasing, we are likely to find ourselves 
with a veritable Pandora’s box of woes instead of a treasure chest. 

First, ascertain what administrative problems are bothering the head of 
the unit in question—the things which he himself would like to have looked into 
and straightened out. Usually these problems reach pretty high into the rare- 
fied atmosphere at the top. 

Second, call all employees together and tell them what you are planning 
to do. This explanation sometimes should be made by the unit head, some- 
times by a higher official, but in any event the unit head, the assistant to the 
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chief, and where possible the chief executive himself should be at the meeting. 
The presentation at these meetings is second in importance only to actually 
effectuating as many of the employees’ suggestions as you can. The presenta- 
tion should be carefully outlined. In general, tell the group what it is planned 
to do and why. Tell them that the management definitely desires their sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Try to convince them that the management is com- 
pletely sincere. Inform them that they may feel perfectly free to tell the chief 
executive’s assistant anything they wish, under an ironclad rule that what they 
tell him in confidence will not be made known to anybody else or allowed to 
affect the individual employee unfavorably in any way. Make it clear that the 
assistant has no authority whatever over the unit—that he is there, not to run 
the works, but to help everyone along the lines to be described. 

Third, the assistant should visit among the employees to get acquainted 
and let them see what sort of chap he is. He must build up complete confidence 
and trust. It is unnecessary, I think, to say that if the assistant undertaking 
this program is not the right sort for it—lacks the right leadership qualities— 
the quicker he can get back to his office and stay there, the better it will be. 

Fourth, ask each employee to give, in writing, certain high-spot informa- 
tion about his job and to state what improvements he thinks could be made. 


Methods will vary, of course, in different situations. Among the important 
things to ask are: 


Who is your immediate boss? 

What employees work under your immediate supervision ? 

Is your work clearly defined, and are you given clear instructions so 
that you know just what is expected of you? 

What things, if any, prevent you (or your unit) from doing as good 
and efficient a job as you would like to do? What improvements do you 
think should be made? 


Do you get adequate help from your supervisor? If not, what further 
help do you need? 
Are working conditions and equipment satisfactory—e.g., lighting, 


ventilation, noise, space, work equipment, etc.? If not, what improvements 
could be made? 


The answers should be confidential; any portions the employee wishes 
should be on a separate sheet, typed and unsigned; they should be given 
directly to the assistant to the chief. 

Fifth, after replies have been received and analyzed, interview each 
employee. This is a big job, but a fascinating one. If there are many 
employees, the assistant will require help on the interviewing program. For 
the technique of interviewing, I refer you to Roethlisberger and Dickson’s 
Management and the Worker,* which describes the remarkablé experiments 
conducted at the Hawthorne Plant of Western Electric Company. 

Here I should like to stress two points. One is that what. the employee 
says must, as has been pointed out, be kept in absolute confidence. Second, 
you must act in unqualified good faith with the head of the unit. He is 


*Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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cooperating with you in trying to make improvements within his unit ; therefore 
no unfavorable conditions brought to light within that unit must be made 
known to any other unit before the unit head himself has had every opportunity 
to take corrective action. 

If the approach up to this point has been reasonably sound, and if the 
assistant to the chief executive is the right sort of person, the response will be 
not only gratifying but sometimes overwhelming. 

Sixth, put suggestions into effect. Give credit for suggestions which are 
accepted. If some cannot be accepted, explain why. The only way I know to 
stimulate continuous creative thinking by employees is to put as many of their 
suggestions into effect as you possibly can, and keep on doing so. If they are 
wrong, the employees will soon find this out, and they will thus be induced to 
think a little further and more critically and soundly next time. Of course, 
whenever changes are made they must be effectuated by the supervisor re- 
sponsible for the administration of the unit. 

Seventh, remedy the organization tangles and loose delegation of au- 
thority. Such questions invariably arise, and they are extremely serious in 
their effects on output. Organization uncertainties, confusion as to duties, 
responsibilities, and authority, may cut production in half. Nothing is as 
destructive of morale, and morale is half of any job. 

Let me cite a few examples, taken from surveys I have made: 


Miss C stated that she reported immediately to the assistant head of the 
unit; Mr. A, however, said he was Miss C’s boss. 

The head of the unit said Mr. D reported direct to him; Mr. D, how- 
ever, said he reported to Mr. A. 

Mr. H said he was immediately under the head of the unit ; the head of 
the unit, however, said, “No, Mr. H works for Mr. D,” although Mr. D 
did not seem to know anything about it! 


Mr. J said, “Mr. W and Mr. A are my immediate superiors ; I report 
to anyone I am requested to’’! 


Fuzzy delegation of authority may be equally as destructive as confusion 
as to who is one’s superior. I recall one instance in which the chief executive 
of a concern delegated to the treasurer responsibility for “review and approval 
of cost estimates and budgets.” While the chief executive intended to reserve 
to himself final approval of company finances, the delegation did not indicate 
so. Under the cloak of this grant of authority, the treasurer gradually began 
to reach out until eventually he maneuvered himself into the position of virtual 
dictator of company finances. Because of similar fuzzy delegations to a few 
others, the chief executive finally found himself hemmed in by a small group 
of powerful men whom he could not unseat without jeopardizing his own 
position. Meanwhile, real teamwork with respect to company policies had 
been wrecked; in its place had come a vicious form of organization, with 
functional authority hazily distributed among several persons at the top who 
were continually jockeying for possession of additional personal power, while 
those below curried favor and played organization politics. 

Eighth—and finally—we should not merely go through this procedure 
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once but keep it continually operating. A good plan is to repeat it regularly 
once each year as a matter of established practice. 

I should like to make clear that the technique described is not a theoretical 
one but a practical approach. I have used it, with variations, a good many 
times. Let me illustrate with three actual cases: 

One instance was the factory referred to earlier. This company was 
losing about $20,000 a year. At a dinner meeting of foremen, so many sug- 
gestions were made that it took a year and a half to investigate them and put 
the acceptable ones into practice. The foremen, in turn, once it was clear 
how we were operating and what we were seeking, went to the workers and 
they similarly provided a wealth of workable ideas for improvements. As I 
said, suggestions ranged all the way from matters of equipment and pro- 
cedures to questions of organization and policy. Within a year and a half, 
instead of being $20,000 in the red, we were making a profit of $20,000—a 
total gain of $40,000 annually. A very large share of this was due to sug- 
gestions made by foremen and employees. 

In another instance, office workers were requested to write out their 
suggestions and were then interviewed, following the procedure I have dis- 
cussed. On the average there were about three suggestions, including one 
serious complaint, per employee. Again, suggestions ranged from minor to 
major. They included elimination of forms and of unnecessary procedural 
steps, improvement of office equipment and other facilities, and so on. When 
suggestions had started, they continued to flow in—that is, the original stimu- 
lus was self-perpetuating. In this case, a 10 per cent reduction in staff was 
made, all displaced employees being transferred to other work. 

.* & 2a > 


These are some of the major psychological and practical points in em- 
ployee relations which experience has impressed upon me. Each person longs 
for self-expression, and most of us do not hesitate to exercise it if something 
constructive is done with what we say. If management can arouse and then 
through action keep alive a man’s real creative abilities and initiative ; if it can 
give him a chance, as someone has said, to “get what is on his mind off his 
chest” to an impartial person not in line of authority above him; if it can 
throw light on his frustrations and ambitions; if it can make him feel indi- 
vidually important and give him a feeling of participation in things which 
affect him; make him feel that improvements and betterments are “my” 
changes instead of “your” changes—if management can do all these things, 
it can release a thousand Niagaras to help on the daily job. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to 
supervisors and executives and for use in training courses are 
available at cost in quantity lots. For quantity prices address 
the Association’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 




















WHAT SHOULD MANAGEMENT DO TO IMPROVE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION? 


By STEWART M. LOWRY* 


To improve personnel administration, Mr. Lowry points out, management 
should do five things: (1) set down personnel policies and objectives in writ- 
ing: (2) correctly organize the activity functionally, having the personnel 
executive report to the chief executive; (3) staff the personnel department 
with trained and qualified men; (4) sincerely support the activity: and (5) 
become better educated in personnel techniques, and so be able to super- 
vise the personnel function more effectively. This paper was presented be- 
fore the Southern Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 


HILE many personnel men may strive in every way at their disposal 

to inform themselves adequately of sound procedures as they are de- 
veloped, and to keep abreast of all that is new in the field, they cannot do a 
first-rate job of personnel administration without the help of top management. 
The need for management’s participation is clear—but what, specifically, 
must it do? 

If management would improve its personnel administration, the very 
first thing it should do is set down sound simple statements of its objectives 
with respect to this highly important function. What does it expect its 
personnel administration to accomplish? Management cannot afford to be 
vague or indecisive about this. When it comes to establishing objectives for 
the operating organization, management’s thinking is not vague—it is clear 
and accurate, expressed in definite terms: “We want 2,000 type A mixers 
and 1,000 type B separators per week for three months starting in 30 days— 
check your raw material inventory—get after the engineering department for 
drawings and specifications—let’s see your production schedule—get your 
methods engineers to work—be sure you have the necessary manpower—and 
don’t forget quality!” 

Management’s thinking should be no less definite and accurate about 
what it expects from its personnel administration. To be sure that every- 
one concerned is talking the same language, and that the objectives are clearly 
understood, they should be reduced to writing, circulated, discussed, and 
finally agreed upon throughout the organization. Anything that will not 
stand the scrutiny and questioning of anyone, from the president to the janitor, 
is probably unsound and should not be included as an objective. Some man- 
agements may wince a bit over that statement and say that, taken literally, 
it is too idealistic. For example, a personal objective of a company presi- 
dent may be the avoidance of unionization at almost any cost—but he might 
consider it unwise to declare openly his position on the subject. His at- 
titude might be right or wrong. Obviously, there can exist worse situations 
than a unionized working force, per se. In his situation, however, there may 
be sound reasons for feeling that unionization would do more harm than good. 
If the reasons are sound, and not merely the result of deep-seated prejudice, 
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they should stand airing. In any case, basic objectives should not be con- 
fused with the implementation necessary for their realization. 


OBJECTIVES OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Any statement of objectives that would apply equally well to various 
kinds of businesses must necessarily be very general. After careful consid- 
eration of the wording, I venture the following general statement: The 
primary and ultimate objectives of our personnel administration are to em- 
ploy, devel-p, and maintain an organization of people who can and will work 
effectively together, in harmony and understanding, to achieve the common 
goals of success of the business and individual satisfaction. 

Assuming that some such statement of primary objectives is acceptable, 
it obviously calls for some elaboration, some statements of secondary objec- 
tives, and consideration of the techniques necessary to achieve them. How- 


ever, there are too many personnel techniques to permit more than illustrative 
references to some of them in this discussion. 


A BASIC CONSIDERATION 


There is one very important subject that ought to be considered at this 
point—organization. 

If management is really serious in demanding a high-grade job of per- 
sonnel administration, it follows that management must be willing to provide 
itself with a qualified organization that is capable of doing a high-grade job. 
It is axiomatic that superior accomplishment cannot be expected from in- 
ferior and untrained people. Whether it be purchasing, finance, engineering, 
research, manufacturing, advertising, selling, or personnel, a good job can 
be expected only when the men charged with those responsibilities “know 
their business.” Once management has established sound personnel objec- 
tives which it sincerely believes are attainable and worth working for, it 
must next make sure that the personnel organization is capable of keeping 
the company moving in the direction of those goals. Size is less important 
than quality. The size of the personnel organization must be geared to the 
size of the company, but management should not delude itself into thinking 
that it will improve the chances of obtaining a high-grade job merely by 
‘ adding another clerk in the employment department. 

In a very small company, personnel work may be a one-man job, but 
that one man should be qualified. He should be an alert student of sound 
personnel practice and of current developments in improved procedures. He 
may not have time personally to put into effect all the things that he knows 
should be done. He should not be loaded down with so many extraneous 
details that he does not have time to develop and follow an integrated pro- 
gram that leads always toward the established goals. 

Rather than develop a completely functionalized organization which is 
larger than the business could justify permanently, management might better 
employ outside consulting service on specific short-term assignments if it 
wishes to move faster than its permanent organization permits. Such a plan 
would make skilled experience immediately available to concentrate on com- 
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pleting the job at the earliest possible time—without saddling the company 
with a permanently over-expanded organization. Further, such a plan would 
provide the company with an opportunity to assimilate into its over-all pro- 
gram the broader experience and knowledge of the consultant. 


TO WHOM SHOULD THE PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE REPORT? 


Management should consider seriously the level of the personnel func- 
tion in the total organization. Let me say, categorically, that the personnel 
administrator should report to the chief executive, and then expand on that 
theory. Keep in mind the basic hypothesis, that management seriously wants 
improved personnel administration—not “more of the same.” “More of the 
same” is not good enough, and the assumption is that management wants to 
do something about it—is even willing to revise, rebuild, change the layout, 
get some new equipment, if necessary. Where the old job is not good enough 


—and generally it is not—then the new job must be made bigger, better, 
and more important. 


Personnel activities affect every employee in every department. Even 
those orphan departments not served by an organized personnel activity 
are affected by the very absence of its influence. There are bound to be in- 
consistencies and discrimination unless there is some centralized coordination. 
Because of these widespread effects, the personnel executive should report 
to the one individual who presumably has a balanced perspective of all de- 
partments—the chief executive. Sometimes a chief executive will feel that 
he wants to be in fact, as well as in theory, the chief personnel officer. That 
is all right if he is qualified for the job and has the time for it. Being presi- 
dent, however, does not endow him with special qualifications to act as chief 
personnel officer any more than it endows him to act as chief engineer or 
as chief purchasing agent, though he might be eminently suited to handle 
any one of those jobs. There is nothing wrong with a president being a 
good personnel man nor, may I say, is there anything wrong with a good 
personnel man becoming a president. 

Personnel administration is admittedly somewhat different from some of 
the other staff functions in an organization. An engineer deals with inanimate 
materials and calculations. An accountant deals with cold-blooded figures. 
On the other hand, a personnel man deals largely with human beings. Because 
nearly everyone takes pride in his sometimes self-credited “understanding of 
human nature” and his “knack of dealing with people,” the personnel man 
is much more likely to have other people “butting in” on what he considers 
his field of activity. He will probably always have to accept that as an 
“occupational hazard.” Nevertheless, management should provide as much 
support as possible by giving to personnel administration the dignity and 
prestige that go with equality of rank with other staff functions. This func- 
tion is having an uphill struggle to gain the stature and respect that it should 
have and which, ultimately, it will have. It should have no special favors, 


should not be coddled, should be made to stand on its own two feet: but 
it should be given at least an even break. If it is made or kept subordinate 
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to one of the other main functions of the business, its freedom of action and 
of expression will be restricted. It will be “pushed around” whenever there 
is a conflict of interest with some other activity for which the functional 
head is also responsible, and which at the moment seems more important 
to him. For example, the practice of having personnel report to the head of 
manufacturing is sometimes rationalized on the basis that it should logically 
be put under the control of the man who is also responsible for the largest 
group of employees. This is wrong for several reasons: 

1. The personnel executive should be free to talk to the factory execu- 
tive—in an advisory way, of course—but as an equal rather than as a sub- 
ordinate. 

2. It should not be necessary for the personnel man to “take a back 
seat,” when there are extreme pressures on the factory man from other di- 
rections, such as production, costs, operating emergencies, and the like. It 
is just as important to do the right thing personnel-wise under emergency 
conditions as under normal conditions. 

3. It is purely accidental if the factory man happens to be the man 
best qualified to direct personnel activities. Personnel administration is as- 
suming more and more professional characteristics. There are many facets 
and there are “tricks of the trade,” just as there are in engineering and in 
purchasing, which only a man who lives it and spends his full time on it 
can keep abreast of. 

4. When the factory man is faced with the alternatives of following 
his subordinates’ advice and doing the right thing from the standpoint of 
long-range personnel objectives—which, however, seems to him the wrong 
thing from the standpoint of immediate expediency—how often will he com- 
promise and follow the course of least resistance? Probably more often 
than he would if the personnel man could communicate with the chief execu- 
tive on an equal basis with the factory man. 

5. It would be almost as logical to reason that the factory man should 
control purchasing and engineering because he uses most of the material 
purchased and he fabricates what the engineers design. 

6. Other departments will get small help on their personnel problems, 
or they will be obliged to set up their own personnel departments, which 
immediately creates the inefficiency of duplicated effort and continual cross- 
checking between the separate personnel departments to keep policies and 
practices reasonably consistent. In any case, there are almost bound to be 
inequities in matters of detailed administration which make for grievances 
* and dissatisfaction in the department receiving less liberal treatment. If 
specific instances become serious enough, it means backtracking and reversed 
decisions which undermine the standing and prestige of the personnel work 
which has been painstakingly built up. 


POSITION AND PRESTIGE IMPORTANT 


Setting a man up in a fine office next door to the president, and giving 
him the title of personnel director or of vice president, will not guarantee the 
kind of accomplishment that management would be entitled to after such a 
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display of respect and consideration. Ability and qualifications are still the 
most important factors. Naturally, physical location is not important, nor 
are furnishings and fixtures so long as they are consistent with comparable 
positions in the organization. But position and prestige are important. If 
the personnel function is too far down in the organization and a good man 
is put at the head of it, one of three things will happen: He will fight his 
way up within a reasonable time, he will quit, or he will turn into a little 
man—having appraised the job and himself in about the same terms as man- 
agement has done. 

The first of these possibilities is the most desirable from management’s 
point of view, since it would surely make for improved personnel adminis- 
tration ; the second would merely create another vacancy ; the third would in- 
evitably result in “more of the same.” 


DEVELOPING PERSONNEL KNOW-HOW 


If management desires a good sound job of personnel administration, 
it must find or develop from within men of intelligence, aptitude, and capacity 
for this kind of work. If the “woods were full” of very capable personnel 
administrators with unusual and successful experience, the hunting would 
be easier, but the woods are not full of them. A good many are scattered 
about, but there are not enough finished products to go around. So man- 
agement is faced with a development problem. The statement has been made 
that a good personnel man is born, not made. I do not hold to that belief. 
Obviously, he must have started with certain personal characteristics such 
as intelligence, honesty, high principles, tolerance, a friendly disposition, good 
health. But he might have made an equally good engineer if his aptitudes 
and interests had led him in that direction. He became what he is largely 
through training, enthusiasm for the job, encouragement, and experience. 
Management has under its very nose the kind of young men it needs if it 
will but select them wisely, face them in the right direction, and give them 
a push. It must encourage them to acquire a background philosophy through 
reading and study, with the help of an approved bibliography, which is ob- 
tainable from many sources. Let them associate with men of proved ability 
in their field. Let them attend conferences at which personnel problems 
are discussed. Let them visit, by special arrangement, other companies rec- 
ognized as leaders in the field of personnel administration. When the need 
is indicated, give them the benefit of experienced management counsel to 
help them organize and develop their long-range program, integrated with the 
policies and special considerations peculiar to their own business. 

The formula for developing a good personnel man in a short time is 
amazingly simple. It can be expressed in three words: select—develop— 
support. Admittedly, the application of the formula requires some skill and 
some planning. Perhaps selection is the most vital of the three steps. If 
space permitted, I would discuss that in detail, for selection in itself is a 
personnel procedure that cannot be covered in a few words. 

Development should be planned and scheduled. It should be a tailor- 
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made training program laid out to fit the man and the job. At Procter & 
Gamble, where I spent nearly 18 years as Director of Industrial Relations 
and Industrial Engineering, we had a tailor-made program for training fac- 
tory personnel managers. It was a complete training manual of perhaps 
40 or 50 pages, including study references and step-by-step procedures. We 
applied to the fullest possible extent at Procter & Gamble the principle of 
“training-on-the-job.” Similar programs were developed for every impor- 
tant key job in the factory—from the operators themselves to clerks, staff 
specialists, engineers, technicians, and all grades of supervision. But that, 
again, is a matter of personnel technique. 


Support—the third word in the formula—was covered earlier in the 
comments on organization. It simply means sincere, whole-hearted backing 
and encouragement from management. The selectee or trainee needs a pat 
on the back once in a while. He should be kept on his toes by being required 
to report on his progress at regular intervals. If he sees a let-down in in- 
terest on the part of management, his own enthusiasm is likely to cool off. 


All this may be time-consuming, but if management is to do the job ade- 
quately, there are no short-cuts. 


WHAT MANAGEMENT ITSELF MUST DO 


In conclusion, let me stress one more point. This has to do with tech- 
nique, in a way, but it has a sufficiently general implication to be properly 
considered as something that management should do. Management should 
get itself better educated in the field of personnel administration so that it 
can more accurately appraise the quality of the job that is being done. It 
should know enough about personnel techniques to talk the language intel- 
ligently, to be able to supervise the work effectively, and to know whether 
its purported experts are following sound procedures. Management should 
not swallow everything the personnel man says just because he read it in a 
book or a magazine. This stuff is not so mysterious as some people like 
to make out. Much of it is plain common sense and anyone can understand 
it if he will just give a little time to it. And a procedure need not be com- 
plicated to be good. In fact it is usually better if it is simple. I know one 
corporation president of outstanding capabilities who has a habit of saying 
about anything that is complicated, “If you can’t explain it so that I can 
understand it in a few minutes, you don’t know enough about it yourself.” 
Management should know enough about good and bad personnel procedures 


to understand what kind of a bill of goods it is buying from its own personnel 
man. 


IS MANAGEMENT “SOLD A BILL OF GOODS”? 


To illustrate, I read an article recently on the subject of tests. Now 
tests are all right. In fact, they are essential to proper selection and pro- 
motion, but there are too many of them—too many kinds and too many of 
each kind. This article listed the number of commercially available tests with 
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which the author had worked in making some kind of an evaluation of tests: 


Intelligence or Mental Alertness 
Mechanical and Special Ability 
Trade and Clerical 

Personality and Temperament 
Interest 


(Aptitude tests not listed because of their extremely wide variety.) 


There are doubtless many more, and in addition to these, many com- 
panies who employ industrial psychologists develop complete batteries of 
their own. A chief executive ought to know enough about this subject gen- 
erally to require his personnel man to present his whole proposed testing 
program in such a way as to indicate that he has gone into the subject thor- 
oughly, has considered the various alternatives, knows whether or not the 
proposed tests have been thoroughly validated, and can give reasonable as- 
surance that their use will result in a more effective organization and will 
not antagonize applicants because they are being “tested to death.” 

I do not mean that the executive should be an expert in all personnel 
techniques but he should not put the burden on the personnel man to justify 
his proposals. He should not allow him to introduce a maze of systems, 
just for system’s sake. He should insist on knowing the cost. All these 
things cannot be put into terms of dollars and cents, but many of them can 
be if some pressure is put on the personnel man to do so. On the whole, 
good personnel administration will pay off financially and a good personnel 
man will find ways to prove it. 






































AMA CONFERENCE ON 


General Management Problems 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY 
JUNE 11, 1946 


Top management faces unprecedented problems in the transition 
to a peacetime economy. Pressures of public opinion, government 
regulation, employee demands, and consumer needs pose challenging 
questions, many of which were not even anticipated in postwar 
planning. 

To help executives with policy-making responsibilities meet this 
challenge, the American Management Association wili hold a one-day 
conference at which practical information and opinions will be ex- 
changed by top management on some of the more pressing of these 
problems. Special stress will be laid in the conference discussions on 
new developments in the fields of employee and public relations. 


The addresses will be informal, designed to encourage free and 
intimate discussion from the floor. Among the topics selected are: 
ADMINISTRATION PLANNING—A METHOD OF MANAGEMENT 


TRAINING EXECUTIVES TO MEET LABOR UNIONS 
ON EVEN TERMS 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROFIT SHARING—ITS ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 
AN EXPERIMENT IN MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


The conference will comprise morning, afternoon, and evening 
dinner sessions. At the close of the afternoon session, the American 
Management Association will hold its Annual Business Meeting, as 
provided by its by-laws. At that time, the President will present his 
annual report, new Board members and officers will be elected, and 
an informal discussion of the Association’s activities will follow. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 















































